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PREFACE 


In  presenting  the  following  pages  to  the  reading  public,  we  desire  to  disclaim 
all  pretensions  to  originality  ;  our  labors  having  been  directed  chiefly  to  the 
arrangement  and  condensation  of  facts  developed  and  recorded  by  others,  in 
such  manner  and  within  such  a  space  as  would  suit  the  tastes  and  wants  of  a 
large  class  of  our  citizens.  This  work  is  in  continuation  of  a  plan  to  put  forth 
in  cheap  form,  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  our  Republic,  its  gov- 
ernmental operations,  and  its  extraordinary  progress  in  its  population,  wealth, 
and  intelligence. 

Already,  in  the  "  New  World  Illustrated,"  a  general  view  of  the  United 
States  has  been  taken,  and  we  now  commence  a  detailed  description  of  the 
several  states,  by  a  series  of  works  of  a  more  local  character,  like  the  one 
here  presented. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  little  volume,  we  have  made  free  use  of  all  the 
information  within  our  reach,  and  we  here  wish  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
sources  whence  we  have  drawn  it,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  the 
valuable  "  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,^^  by  H.  Howe,  Esq. ;  Sherman  & 
Smnh''s  "  United  States  Gazetteer ;"  and  "Bradford's  Atlas;"  and  other 
works  of  minor  importance.  We  have  aimed  to  secure  accuracy,  in  all  that 
we  have  presented,  and  believe  that  comparatively  few  errors  will  be  found. 
For  the  population  of  the  towns  we  have  used  the  last  official  Census  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  found  occasionally  that  the  capital  of  a  county  bears 
the  same  name  as  the  township  in  which  it  is  located,  and  in  some  instances 
the  population  of  the  township  and  of  the  capital  are  given  separately.  This 
if  imexplained  would  present  the  appearance  of  error,  but  when  understood, 
the  seeming  error  and  discrepancy  may  be  easily  reconciled. 

Although  this  work  is  designed  especially  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  Ohio, 
yet  the  information  which  it  contains  will  be  found  valuable  to  all,  in  every 
part  of  the  Union;  for  as  we  are  JS  Pluribus  TJnum  —  many  in  one — what- 
ever relates  to  one  member  of  the  confederacy,  has  an  abiding^  interest  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  all.  It  will  be  found  valuable  to  the  emi- 
grant who  departs  for  that  "garden  of  the  west ;"  and  to  the  general  read- 
er, we  trust  a  perusal  of  its  pages  will  prove  profitable  and  edifying. 
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PICTORIAL 

DESCRIPTION    OF    OHIO. 

PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY. 


HE  ancient  domain  of  "  the  Ohio*  country"  was 
undefined  in  boundary,  and  unknown  in  ex- 
tent. It  was  comprised  in  that  vast  wilderness 
which  spreads  out  interminably  west  of  the 
Allegany  mountains,  and  known  by  the  gener- 
al name,  given  it  by  the  French,  of  Louisiana. t 
Prior  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  Alle- 
gany mountains  foraied  the  western  limits  of  white  settlements  of  any 
kind,  except  an  occasional  fort  with  a  feeble  gairison  which  the  French 
had  erected  and  planted  to  support  their  claims,  founded  upon  actual 
discovery,  to  the  region  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  their 
tributaries.  It  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  American  Independence, 
that  boundaries  were  given  to  the  Ohio  region  of  Louisiana,  and  it  was 
known  by  the  vague  title  of  "  the  Ohio  counti-y." 

*  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Ohio  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  corraption  by 
the  French,  of  "  0-he-zuh,"  the  name  given  to  tlie  river  by  the  Wyandots,  which  signifies  great  or, 
grand  to  look  upon.  The  French  called  it  "the  beautiful  river;"  and,  according  to  Colonel  Johnson, 
they  adopted  the  Indian  name  in  their  boat-songs,  and  called  it  Ohi'o,  as  that  pronunciation  was  more 
euphonious. 

t  This  name  was  given  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  by  La  Salle,  who  in  1681,  descended 
that  river  to  the  sea.  He  called  the  country  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  who  was  then  the 
reigning  monarch  of  France. 
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Area  and  Bouiiilaries  of  the  State. 

The  present  area  of  Ohio  is  comprised  within  latitude  38°  28'  and 
42°  north,  and  longitude  80°  35'  and  84°  47'  west  from  Greenwich, 
or  longitude  3°  31'  and  7°  41'  west  from  Washington.*  It  lies  in 
a  compact  mass  between  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Lake  Erie.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan, 
and  Lake  Erie,  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  south  by  the  Ohio 
river,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  west  by 
Indiana.  Its  length  and  breadth  are  nearly  equal,  being  two  hundred 
and  ten  miles  long  from  noith  to  south,  and  two  hundred  miles  wide, 
from  east  to  west,  the  difference  being  made  by  the  bend  in  the  river 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  Lawrence  county.  It  contains  upward 
of  forty  thousand  square  miles,  or  about  twenty-five  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  acres.  The  southeast  and  south  have  a  navigable  frontier  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  miles  ;  and  on  the  north,  a  lake  front  of  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  comprising  two  fine  bays  whii^h  aiford  spacious 
harbors.  If  we  except  the  states  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Ohio  is 
more  eligibly  situated  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Confederacy,  and  its  advantages  have  been  fully  appre- 
ciated by  settlers  from  the  older  states,  who,  with  their  descendants, 
foiTO  a  very  large  portion  of  the  population.  It  now,  in  area  and  pop- 
ulation, holds  the  third  rank  in  the  Federal  family. 

The  boundaries  of  Ohio,  when  the  northwestern  territory  was  dis- 
membered, and  this  state  was  formed  in  1803,  were  fixed  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, as  follows  : — "  On  the  east,  the  Pennsylvania  line  ;  on  the  south, 
the  river  Ohio,  from  its  intersection  by  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami ;  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  last- 
named  point ;  and  on  the  north,  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through 
the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  running  east,  after  intersect- 
ing the  abovementioned  noi'th  line,  until  it  intersects  Lake  Erie,  or  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces, 
and  thence  with  the  same  to  the  Pennsylvania  line."  The  northern 
boundary  was  changed  by  congress  in  1836,  so  as  to  take  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Maumee  river,  and  Maumee  bay,  in  the  direction  of  the  south- 
ern point  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  continued  from  the  cape  northeast- 
wardly, to  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Surface  of  Ohio  is  generally  level,  nowhere  presenting  any 
great  elevation  above  the  common  face  of  the  country.  Yet  the  whole 
state  is  a  lofty  table-land,  rising  gradually  from  Lake  Erie  on  the 
north,  and  from  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south,  to  an  altitude  of  about  one 
thousand  feet  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.     A  ridge   of  high  lands, 

*  Heretofore  the  latitude  has  generally  been  computed  from  the  equator,  and  the  longitude  from  the 
observatory  at  (Jrecnwich,  in  England.  The  latitude  is  still  reckoned  from  the  equator,  but  %vith  us, 
the  longitude  is  determined  by  making  the  observatory  at  Washington  city,  the  starting  point  of  obser- 
vation and  computuliuu. 
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Tlie  Surface  and  the  Soil  of  the  State. 


that  can  hardly  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  mountain,  divides  the  state 
fi-om  east  to  west,  and  it  separates  and  determines  the  course  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  streams  which  flow  respectively  into  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  river.  The  slope  is  more  abrupt  upon  the  lake-side,  than 
upon  that  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  streams  quite  a  number  of  falls  occur, 
affording  fine  water  privileges  for  milling  and  manufacturing  pui-poses. 
The  general  slope  toward  the  Ohio  is  interrupted  by  a  small  ridge 
which  crosses  the  state  in  about  the  latitude  of  Zanesville  and  Colum- 
bus. Between  this  ridge  and  the  river,  the  face  of  the  country  is 
agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  valley,  and  miniature  prairies. 
There  are  indubitable  evidences  along  the  whole  line  of  this  tract, 
that  it  is  the  remains  of  an  ancient  continuous  plain,  whose  surface  has 
been  diversified  by  masses  of  running  water,  which  have  hollowed  out 
the  deep  ravines  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributa- 
ries find  their  way  to  the  Mississippi.  The  central  portion,  which  forms 
a  belt  many  miles  in  extent,  consists  of  extensive  flat  tracts  with  broad 
wave-like  swells,  that  rise  gently  from  the  plains,  among  which 
swamps  and  morasses  occasionally  occur.  The  northern  or  lake  slope, 
also  contains  extensive  marshes,  highly  insalubrious,  but  which  in  time 
will  be  drained  and  cultivated  by  the  untiring  hand  of  industry  now  so 
busy  in  every  portion  of  that  beautiful  domain. 

The  Soil  is  almost  everywhere  excellent,  and  along  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  streams,  it  is  fertile  beyond  comparison.  It  is  estimated 
that  nine  tenths  of  the  surface  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  ;  and  of  at 
least  three  fourths  of  the  whole  area,  the  soil  is  unusually  fertile  and 
productive  of  every  variety  of  agricultural  growth.  The  hills,  which 
never  rise  into  mountains,  but  appear  like  vast  tumuli,  are  cultivated 
upon  their  very  summits;  and  even  at  that  height,  the  soil  is  frequently 
deep  and  fertile.  In  the  central  and  the  noithwestem  portion  of  the 
state,  Prairies  or  natural  meadows  abound,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
extensive.  There  are  other  tracts,  called  Barrens,  which  title  is  a  mis- 
nomer, as  we  generally  understand  the  signification  of  the  term.  In 
this  connection,  it  only  means  uncultivated,  with  a  few  scattered  trees, 
and  in  a  primitive  state  so  far  as  the  industry  of  man  is  concerned. 
When  first  visited  by  whites,  a  greater  part  of  the  counti-y  was  covered 
by  magnificent  forests.  Composed  of  gigantic  trees,  which  in  height  and 
beauty  far  exceeded  anything  which  the  eyes  of  Europeans  had  ever 
met.  Labor  is  fast  levelling  those  forests  and  draining  those  poisonous 
marshes,  and  the  generous  soil  is  everywhei'e  opening  its  exuberant 
bosom  to  reward  the  toil  of  the  pioneer  and  his  descendants.  With 
pi'oper  cultivation,  when  the  forests  shall  be  cleared  and  the  marshes 
drained,  the  soil  of  Ohio  may  produce  food  suflficient  to  sustain  a  popu- 
lation of  ten  millions. 
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Rivers  and  smaller  Streams. 

The  Rivers  of  Ohio  empty  their  waters  into  either  the  Ohio  river, 
or  Lake  Erie ;  and  the  numerous  streams  which  intersect  almost  everj' 
township  in  the  state,  forai  tributaries  to  these  vaiious  rivers.  These 
rivers  do  not  generally  produce  any  considerable  obsti'uction  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  river,  except  when  the  water  in  the  river  is 
very  low.  Then  some  of  the  sandbars  formed  by  their  discharging 
waters  are  troublesome  to  boats  of  the  larger  class.  Numerous  islands 
sriaound  in  the  Ohio  river,  many  of  which  are  covered  by  majestic  forest 
trees,  and  uninhabitable  because  of  their  liability  to  be  ovei"flowed  in 
wet  seasons  by  the  waters  of  the  river,  which,  like  many  of  the  western 
and  southern  rivers  are  subject  to  sudden  and  destructive  increment  of 
volume,  by  rains  at  the  south,  and  the  thawing  of  snow  along  the  tribu- 
taries of  those  of  the  west. 

The  Mahoning  is  one  of  the  few  rivers  which  passes  out  of  the  state. 
It  rises  in  Columbiana  county,  and  by  a  very  circuitous  coui'se,  first 
northwest,  then  north,  then  northeast,  and  finally  southeast,  joins  the 
Shenango,  which  also  has  its  source  on  the  eastern  margin  of  Ohio,  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Muskingum,  the  principal  river  of  the  state,  is 
foiTned  at  Coshocton,  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  from  the  north- 
east, and  the  Walhonding  from  the  northwest.  The  heads  of  the  former 
are  in  the  swampy  tracts  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  within  one  mile  of  the  Cuyahoga,  into  which,  in 
wet  seasons,  canoes  could  formerly  pass  through  the  swamp  from  the 
Tuscarawas,  so  nearly  level  is  the  surface  between  them.  Considerable 
streams  pour  their  waters  into  the  Tuscarawas,  among  the  chief  of 
which  are  Nimishillen  and  Stillwater  from  the  left,  and  Sugar  Creek 
from  the  right,  all  useful  mill-streams.  The  Killbuck,  Mohican,  and 
Vernon  rivers  are  constituent  branches  of  the  Walhonding,  and  rise,  in 
part,  near  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie,  and  in  part,  near  those  of  the 
Scioto.  Little  Beaver  river  is  a  much  smaller  river  than  the  Muskin- 
gum, but  is  a  very  important  stream  on  account  of  its  numerous  falls, 
which  afford  durable  water  power  for  mills. 

Will's  creek  rises  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Muskingum,  and  flow- 
ing north,  enters  that  river  forty  miles  above  a  point  opposite  its  own 
sources.  It  is  a  deep  stream,  with  a  gently-flowing  cuiTent,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  navigable  by  boats  of  small  capacity,  for  a  long  distance. 
The  Licking,  or  Pataskala  enters  the  Muskingum  from  the  west,  but  is 
too  much  broken  by  rapids  to  admit  of  navigation.  The  Muskingum 
is  navigated  by  small  steamboats,  as  high  up  as  Dresden.  The  naviga- 
tion is  broken,  however,  by  falls  at  Zanesville.  The  Hockhocking 
rises  in  the  southern  ridge,  and  reaches  the  Ohio  after  a  winding  course 
of  eighty  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  distance,  it  is  navigable  by 
boats.     Raccoon  creek,  is  also  a  considerable  stream,  which  enters  the 
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Ohio  below  the  fomier.  The  Scioto  is  a  beautiful  river,  flowing  through 
a  wild  and  fertile  valley,  and  in  the  upper  part,  its  margins  are  skirted 
by  broad  and  productive  prairies.  In  the  dry  season  its  navigation  is  in- 
teiTupted,  but  its  depth  is  such  that  when  its  banks  are  full,  boats  may  as- 
cend nearly  up  to  its  source  which  are  near  those  of  the  Maumee 
and  Miami  rivers.  Its  course  is  at  first  eastward,  but  near  the  centre 
of  the  state,  it  turns  to  the  south,  which  direction  it  follows  to  its  mouth. 
The  Olentangy  or  Whetstone,  Big  Walnut,  and  Salt  creeks,  are  its 
chief  eastern  tributaries ;  and  Darby,  Deer,  and  Paint  creeks,  its  westera. 
The  Little  Miami  is  a  rapid  sti-eam,  and  its  numerous  falls  furnish  fine 
mill-seats.  It  rises  in  the  southern  ridge.  The  head-waters  of  the 
Great  Miami  approach  very  nearly  to  those  of  Scioto,  the  St.  Mary's,  | 
Auglaize,  and  the  Wabash.  Its  cuiTent  is  too  rapid  for  profitable  nav-  i 
igation,  but  affords  fine  water  power  for  machinery,  Loramie's  creek, 
Southwest  Branch,  Franklin  creek,  and  the  White  Water  from  Indiana, 
are  its  most  important  tributaries  from  the  west,  and  Mad  river  (so 
called  from  the  turbulence  of  its  waters)  from  the  east. 

The  principal  river  of  the  northern  section  of  the  state,  is  the  Mau- 
mee, often  called  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes.  Its  chief  branches,  the  St. 
Mary,  and  St.  Joseph,  rise  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  running  in  oppo- 
site directions,  they  meet  at  right  angles  in  Indiana,  whence  the  main 
stream  runs  northeast,  across  the  northwestern  portion  of  Ohio,  and 
empties  into  Lake  Erie.  It  is  navigable  for  lake  craft,  to  Perrysburg, 
eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  then,  for  about  the  same  distance, 
it  is  broken  by  rapids,  with  a  resultant  fall  in  the  whole  distance,  of 
sixty  feet.  It  is  again  navigable  for  boats  above  the  rapids,  nearly  to 
its  source.  Its  most  important  tributaries  are  the  Tiffen  from  the  north, 
and  the  Auglaize  from  the  south.  The  other  streams  of  the  northern 
section,  of  much  consequence,  are  Portage,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermil- 
lion, Black,  Cuyahoga,  Geauga  or  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  riv- 
ers. Some  of  them  are  navigable  a  few  miles  from  the  outlet  into 
Lake  Erie,  but  they  are  generally  more  valuable  as  mill-streams,  than 
as  navigable  waters. 

The  Mineral  Productions  of  Ohio  are  yet  but  partially  developed, 
but  its  general  geological  character  has  been  thoroughly  examined  with- 
in a  few  years,  by  private  expeditions,  and  by  the  researches  of  geolo- 
gists appointed  for  the  pui'pose,  by  the  state.  Its  strata  are  in  general 
but  little  disturbed,  showing  its  general  escape  from  those  convulsions 
which  have  occurred  upon  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  In  long  ages  past,  it  is  manifest  that  "  uptiltings"  and 
"  downthrows"  have  occasionally  occun-ed,  but  these  are  so  ancient  that 
they  are  much  cut  and  woni  thi'ough  by  the  long  action  of  mighty 
floods,  whereof  even  ti'adition  hath  no  recollection.     The  suiface   is 
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sti-ewn  with  numerous  boulders,*  of  primary  rock,  and  they  generally 
differ  in  character  so  much  from  the  rocks  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, that  the  people  call  them  "lost  rocks."  The  rocks  found  in  the 
southeastern  part  are  evidently  of  the  carboniferous  group,  and  form 
a  continuation  of  the  great  deposites  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  northeastern  Kentucky.  This  is  a  series  of  sandstone,  and 
coal,  salt,  andiron  ore,  are  abundant  therein.  It  seems  to  be  teiTninated 
toward  the  west,  by  a  line  drawn  northwardly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto  toward  the  head  of  the  Tuscarawas.  The  residue  of  the  state 
seems  to  belong  to  the  older  formations,  or  transition  rock,  comprising, 
however,  extensive  tertiaiy  foiTnations.  It  is  the  opinion  of  eminent 
geologists  that  there  exist  no  rock  masses  in  Ohio,  in  places  more  modem 
than  the  great  depositions  of  bituminous  coal,  the  other  mineral  pro- 
ductions belonging  to  the  alluvial  class.  The  varied  and  extremely  fa- 
vorable composition  of  the  rocks,  appear  to  explain  satisfactorily  the 
cause  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  that  state. 

In  Adams,  Scioto,  Muskingum,  Lawrence,  and  Tuscarawas  counties, 
iron  ore  abounds,  and  in  various  localities,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Muskingum,  salt-springs  of  great  value  have  been  found,  and 
the  manufacture  of  salt  is  becoming  a  commercial  item  of  much  im- 
portance. Upon  the  Ohio  river,  bituminous  coal  occurs  in  great  abun- 
dance, particularly  in  Athens,  Pen-y,  Muskingum,  Coshocton,  Tusca- 
rawas, Carroll,  and  Columbia,  all  central-eastern  counties.  This  is 
doubtless  a  westerly  extension  of  the  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania.  Rich 
cannelt  coal  is  found  on  Wills  creek  and  on  the  Licking  river.  INIai'ble, 
mai-1,  and  gypsum,  abound  in  some  jjlaces,  and  limestone  is  very  abun- 
dant in  many  counties  of  the  state.  There  are  sevei-al  sulphur-springs, 
possessing  eminent  medicinal  qualities,  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
which  are  the  Yellow  springs,  upon  the  Miami,  in  Greene  county,  and 
the  White  Sulphur  springs  of  Delaware. 

The  limits  of  our  work  are  so  circumscribed  that  we  are  allowed  to 
give  only  a  birds-eye  view  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the  book,  and 
we  must  leave  it,  and  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  its  history,  a  record 
of  the  operations  of  man  on  this  portion  of  the  wonder-workings  of 
God. 

•  Boulders  are  those  huge  rocks  of  rounded  form,  which  are  often  found  lying  upon,  or  a  little  below 
the  surface,  and  may  be  properly  regarded  as  mighty  pebbles.  Lycll,  the  eminent  English  geologist 
accounts  for  them  by  the  theory  that  they  are  fragments  of  rocks,  detached  from  the  mountains  of  the 
polar  regions,  by  constantly  descending  glaciers,  which  (the  glaciers),  as  they  reach  the  ocean,  rrnck 
oft"  into  huge  masses,  and  form  icebergs.  These  float  toward  the  equator,  carrying  the  masses  of 
rocks  with  them,  which  finally,  by  the  wasting  action  of  the  ice,  become  detached,  and  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  where  their  angles  are  destroyed  by  being  rolled  by  the  ocean  currents,  precisely  as 
the  penbles  are  formed,  that  are  thrown  upon  the  beach.  Believing  that  America  once  formed  the 
bottom  of  an  ocean,  this  theory  accounts  for  the  existence  of  these  boulders. 

t  Canncl  is  a  corruption  of  candle,  the  name  given  to  this  sort  of  coal,  which  bums  with  a  flame  like 
that  of  a  cHudlc. 


A  Shawnee  Village. 
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HE  vastness  of  the  American  continent  was  quite 
inconceivable  to  Europeans,  until  within  a  com 
paratively  short  period,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
early  charters  for  ten-itory,  gi-anted  to  navigatoi's 
and  settlers,  were  extremely  vague  in  their  ex- 
pressed boundaries,  except  in  their  latitudinal 
area  and  Atlantic  frontier.  The  Pacific  ocean, 
which  washes  the  western  shores  of  our  conti- 
nent, was  called  the  South  sea,  because  it  was  first  seen  by  Balboa, 
from  the  highlands  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  a  southerly  direction. 
"When  the  first  English  settlers  began  planting  the  seeds  of  empirf'. 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  actual  extent  northward  of  the  "  South 
sea,"  and  the  form  and  area  of  the  American  continent,  were  equally 
enwrapt  in  mystery,  and  hence  several  of  the  chaiters  granted  propri- 
etorship to  tracts  the  western  extent  of  which  was  invariably  "  to  the 
South  sea."  So  with  the  French  voyagers,  who  paddled  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  from  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  up  which  they  had 
journeyed  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  their  first  point  of  North  American 
discovery.  They  claimed,  and  gave  name  to  the  whole  region,  more  or 
less,  extending  between  the  Allegany  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the 
"  South  sea,"  or  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  west. 

As  we  have  said,  the  first  point  of  North  American  discovery,  by  the 
French,  was  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  called  because  it  was 
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discovered  on  the  natal  day  of  that  saint.  The  French  made  a  settle- 
ment at  Quebec,  and  thence  zealous  adventurers,  traders,  and  Jesuit 
priests,  pushed  their  discoveries  westw^ard  along  the  great  lakes.  In 
several  places  they  planted  conjointly  the  standard  of  Commerce  and 
the  Cross,  to  traffic  with  the  Indian  on  the  one  hand,  and  win  him  over 
from  paganism  to  Christianity  on  the  other.  The  hardships  endured, 
the  dangers  encountered,  and  the  triumphs  won  by  these  propagandists, 
form  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  no  wilder  vis- 
ions of  the  marvellous  and  great,  need  the  romancer  ask  for,  than  the 
adventures  of  those  priests  of  religion  and  mammon  combined  present 
to  their  view. 

As  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  missionai^ 
and  trading  stations  were  established  at  Mackinac,  or  Mackinaw,  near 
the  point  of  junction  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan.  From  this 
point.  Father  Marquette,  a  zealous  French  missionary,  and  Monsieur 
Joliet,  from  Quebec,  with  five  boatmen,  set  out  in  1763,  to  explore  the 
region  south  of  Mackinac,  hitherto  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  the  white 
man.  They  passed  down  the  lake  to  Green  bay,  thence  crossed  over 
to  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  followed  its  windings  down  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi.  They  floated  down  this  mighty  stream  a  thousand 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  then  returning  to  Que- 
bec, by  the  same  route,  they  urged  upon  the  agents  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment the  immediate  occupation  of  the  vast  region  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Their  views  were  seconded,  and  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1679,  M.  de  La  Salle,  the  French  commandant  of 
Fort  Frontinac,  on  Lake  Ontario,  started  with  a  few  followers,  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  the  ti'ack  (or  nearly  so)  of  Marquette.  He  launched  a 
small  vessel  upon  Lake  Erie,  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  where  Buffalo 
now  stands,  and,  in  company  with  Louis  Hennepin,  a  friar,  and  thirty-four 
followers,  proceeded  along  the  shore  of  the  lakes,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Maumee  river,  where  they  built  a  fort,  and  wintered.  The  next 
spring  they  pushed  forward  into  the  country  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  to 
Peoria  lake,  where  they  also  built  a  fort.  There  they  remained  until 
1680,  when  La  Salle  started  for  the  Mississippi.  He  sailed  up  that 
river  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  then,  by  the  same  route,  they  re- 
turned home.  In  1683,  La  Salle  reached  the  Mississippi  the  second 
time,  and  then  sailed  down  it  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  After  his  return, 
he  went  to  France.  He  returned  again  to  America  in  1686,  and  while 
exploring  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
he  was  basely  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  He  had  pre- 
viously given  the  name  of  Louisiana  to  the  whole  vast  region  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  and  by  this  name  it  was  known  until  the 
breakinnr  out  of  the  "  French  and  Indian  war,"  in  1756. 
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Having  taken  formal  possession  of  this  region,  by  virtue  of  the  right 
of  discovery,  the  French  prepared  for  its  defence  and  maintenance. 
For  this  purpose  they  commenced  building  a  line  of  forts  all  the  way 
from  New  Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Quebec  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  was  in  a  great  degree  accomplished  in  1730,  and 
the  French  even  ascended  the  Ohio,  and  prepared  for  the  erection  of 
forts.  Prior  to  this  period,  the  French  colony  west  of  the  Alleganies, 
was  divided  into  quarters,  each  having  its  local  governor,  or  comman- 
dant ;  and  they  flourished  considerably.  One  of  these  quarters  was  es- 
tablished northwest  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  was  known  by  the  English 
settlers  as  the  northwest  territory.  They  erected  forts  on  the  Maumee, 
and  upon  the  lakes,  and  previous  to  1750,  a  fortress  was  established  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  , 

The  English  monarch,  in  granting  charters  to  the  London,  Virginia, 
and  Plymouth  companies,  defined  their  respective  limits  north  and  south,  I 
but  made  them  extend  east  and  west,  from  "  sea  to  sea."  Of  course 
there  were  clashings  in  the  claims  of  the  English  and  French  settlers, 
and  when  the  latter  built  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  former  considered  it  an 
absolute  and  direct  encroachment  upon  their  territory. 

Chiefly  with  a  view  to  establish  a  fur  trade  with  the  Indians,  and 
partly  to  check  the  farther  encroachments  of  the  French,  a  trading 
company,  called  the  "  Ohio  company,  "  was  formed  in  1749,  consisting 
chiefly  of  English  and  Virginia  merchants.*  They  at  once  proceeded 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  the  Ohio,  and  during  the  first 
year  they  built  a  trading-house  upon  the  Great  Miami,  at  a  place  sub- 
sequently called  Loramie's  Store.  The  French,  on  hearing  of  the 
erection  of  the  trading-house,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  the  Twightee 
Indians,  and  demanded  the  sun-ender  of  the  traders,  as  intruders  upon 
French  territory.  The  Indians  refused,  and  the  soldiers,  in  connection 
with  some  Ottawas,  proceeded  to  take  them  by  force.  They  demolished 
the  trading-house,  took  the  traders  prisoners,  and  carried  them  off  to 
Canada.  This  was  the  end  of  the  first  English  settlement  in  Ohio,  of 
which  we  have  any  record. 

The  jealousy  of  the  French  was  now  fairly  aroused,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  prevent  the  extension  of  English  settlements  Avest  of  the  Alle- 
ganies. They  regarded  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  company  as  a  scheme 
of  the  English  to  break  up  their  line  of  communication  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Canada.  They  at  once  began  the  erection  of  forts  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  which  called  forth  the  com- 

*  They  received  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  sis  hundred  thousand  seres,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  the 
English  monarch  not  at  all  doubting  his  right  to  the  soil  thus  granted.  The  principal  ground  upon 
which  the  English  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  Ohio  valley,  was  the  fact  that  the  six  nations  of  Indians 
who  owned  it,  had  placed  it,  with  theii-  other  lands,  under  the  protection  of  the  English.  The  British 
had  also  actually  purchased  from  the  Indians  a  large  tract,  in  1744. 
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plaints  of  the  Ohio  company,  who  appealed  to  Virginia  for  protection, 
as  the  territory  in  dispute  was  included  in  the  original  charter  of  that 
colony.  These  complaints,  in  connection  with  rumors  that  the  tribes 
of  Indians  friendly  to  the  English,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  were  be- 
ginning to  waver  in  their  fidelity ;  and  that  the  hostile  tribes,  encouraged 
by  the  French,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  open  hostility,  determined 
Robert  Dinwiddle,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  to  send  a  com- 
missioner to  confer  with  the  French  commander,  urge  him  to  desist 
from  further  encroachments,  and  to  ascertain  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
on  the  frontier.  The  execution  of  this  important  duty  was  intrusted  to 
George  Washington,  then  a  youth  o-f  only  twenty-one  yeai's,  yet  holding 
the  rank,  and  performing  the  active  services,  of  major  of  one  of  the  four 
grand  military  divisions  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

Fortified  with  written  instructions,  to  which  the  great  seal  of  the  col- 
ony was  affixed,  Washington  departed  from  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of 
government,  on  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  with  seven  other  men,  and 
they  reached  their  destination  on  the  I3th  of  December.  Washington 
delivered  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddle  to  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  the 
commandant  of  the  fort,  and  also  communicated  verbally  the  object  of 
his  mission.  After  two  days,  he  gave  Washington  a  wTitten  answer  to 
Governor  Dinwiddle,  and  dismissed  the  conference.  Washington,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  not  been  idle.  While  the  French  officers  were 
holding  consultations  and  getting  their  reply  ready,  he  secretly  took  the 
dimensions  of  the  fort,  and  gathered  such  other  infonnation  as  he  deemed 
useful.  On  the  16th  of  December,  he  set  out  on  his  return,  and  anived 
at  Williamsburg,  on  the  16th  of  January.  The  letter  of  St.  Pierre 
was  found  to  contain  a  reiteration  of  the  French  claims  to  the  tenitory 
in  dispute,  and  a  positive  refusal  to  withdraw  his  troops ;  ^'^'^th  an  assu- 
rance that  he  was  acting  in  pui'suance  of  the  commands  of  the  gover- 
nor-general of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  he  felt  hound  to  obey. 

Governor  Dinwiddle  felt  that  imrnediate  and  vigorous  preparations 
to  resist  their  encroachments  were  necessary,  and  acted  accordingly. 
The  Ohio  company  sent  out  an  armed  party  of  thirty  men,  to  constiuct 
a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  a 
point  observed  by  Washington,  and  by  him  strongly  recommended  as 
an  eligible  site  for  a  fortification.  Three  companies  of  provincial  troops 
were  also  raised,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Washington  (now 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  colonel),  and  marched  into  the  disputed  tenitory. 
The  news  soon  reached  the  governor  that  the  party  sent  out  by  the 
Ohio  company  to  erect  a  fort  had  hardly  begun  opei-ations  before  they 
were  attacked  by  the  French,  and  driven  from  tlie  ground.  Tlie  enemy 
completed  the  work,  and  named  the  fort  Du  Quesne.* 

■*  Pronounced  Ihi  Kane,  and  so  nnined  in  honor  of  the  tlien  goveraor-general  of  CoDada. 
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Washington  pushed  forward  with  his  handful  of  daring  men,  and 
erected  a  small  fort,  which  he  named  Fort  Necessity.  Being  joined  by- 
some  troops  from  New  York  and  Carolina,  he  proceeded,  with  four 
hundred  men,  toward  Fort  Du  Q,uesne,  but  learning  that  a  large  body 
of  French  and  Indians  were  on  their  march  to  meet  him,  he  returned  to 
Fort  Necessity,  which  was  soon  after  attacked  by  the  enemy,  fifteeii 
hundred  strong.  They  made  an  obstinate  resistance  for  ten  hours,  but 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  overwhelming  numbers,  and  agreed  to  a  capit- 
ulation, by  the  terms  of  which  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  Virginia 
unmolested.  Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the  campaign  was  highly  ap- 
proved of,  and  the  house  of  burgesses  of  Virginia  passed  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  Colonel  Washington  and  his  officers. 

In  Febniary,  1755,  General  Braddock  anived  from  Ireland  with  two 
regiments  of  troops,  to  co-operate  with  the  Virginia  force  against  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  Washington  had  left  the  army  on  account  of  a 
regulation  by  which  the  colonial  officers  were  made  to  take  lower  rank 
than  those  of  the  regular  aiTny ;  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  General 
Braddock,  he  consented  to  serve  as  his  aid-de-camp,  but  as  a  volunteer. 

The  expedition  was  long  delayed  by  the  tardiness  of  the  Virginia 
contractors  to  furnish  the  wagons  necessary  to  transport  baggage, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  On  the  tenth  of  June,  Braddock  set  out  from 
Fort  Cumberland  with  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men.  At  the 
earnest  i-equest  of  Washington,  it  was  deteraiined  to  press  foi-ward  with 
twelve  hundred  men,  leaving  the  balance,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  be- 
hind, to  take  charge  of  the  artillery  and  baggage.  As  they  approached 
the  vicinage  of  the  enemy,  Washington  desired  to  lead  the  provincials 
in  advance,  as  they  were  much  better  acquainted  with  Indian  warfare 
than  the  regular  troops.  But  the  proud  Braddock  would  not  listen  to 
a  provincial  officer.  "  What,"  said  he,  "  a  young  buskin  teach  a  British 
general  how  to  fight !"  and  then  pressed  forward.  A  profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  wilderness  and  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen,  when  suddenly 
a  most  desti-uctive  fire  opened  upon  them  in  front  and  on  the  right,  from 
an  invisible  army.  The  vanguard  fell  back  in  confusion,  and  Brad- 
dock, instead  of  allowing  his  troops  to  msh  behind  the  trees  and  into 
the  ravines,  where  the  enemy  were  concealed,  fomied  them  in  platoons, 
in  accordance  with  English  discipline,  and  their  bullets  were  wasted 
upon  the  trees  and  hillocks.  The  French  and  Indians  kept  up  such  an 
incessant  fire  from  the  ravines  and  trees,  that  a  general  flight  of  the 
regulars  ensued.  General  Braddock  had  three  horses  killed  under 
him,  and  was  finally  mortally  wounded,  when  the  troops,  seeing  every 
mounted  officer  fall,  except  Washington,  fled  in  dismay.  The  provin- 
cial troops  were  rallied  by  their  intrepid  leader,  and  covering  the  retreat 
of  the  regulars,  saved  the  army  from  total  destruction.     In  this  defeat 
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Expedition  Bgainst  the  Indians. — Fort  du  Quesne  abandoned  by  the  French.— General  Bradstreet. 


more  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  officers  and  nearly  half  the  privates, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Washington  rode  in  every  direction, 
and  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy's  shai^p-shooters.*  The 
enemy  made  no  pursuit,  as  the  Indians,  satiated  with  blood,  preferred 
to  remain  on  the  battle-field,  and  the  French  Avere  too  few  in  number 
to  venture  to  follow. 

Elated  with  their  success  in  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  the  In- 
dians afterward  pushed  their  incursions  as  far  east  as  the  Blue  ridge. 
Major  Lewis,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  sent  against  them  in  Jan- 
uary, 1756.t  He  succeeded  in  driving  them  back,  and  then  he  marched 
against  the  Shawnee  towns  upon  the  Ohio,  three  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  But  the  streams  were  so  swollen,  that 
the  attempt  proved  fruitless. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Colonel  Armstrong  attacked  and  destroyed 
the  Indian  village  of  Kittaning,  on  the  Allegany  river ;  and  in  1758,  Gen- 
eral Forbes,  with  an  army  of  nine  thousand  men,  marched  against  Fort 
du  Quesne.  The  French,  deserted  by  their  Indian  allies,  abandoned 
the  fort,  and  fled  down  the  Ohio  in  their  boats.  The  English  took  pos- 
session of  the  station,  and  named  it  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt, 
then  the  British  prime  ministei*.  The  city  that  has  sprung  up  like  ma- 
gic upon  the  locality  of  this  fort,  is  called  Pittsburg.  Post  after  post, 
belonging  to  the  French,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  upon  both 
the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  and  also  in  Canada,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1762,  nothing,  in  Canada  or  along  the  lakes,  was  left  to  the  French,  but 
Montreal.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris,  in  1763,  by 
which  France  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  all  of  her  possessions  in 
North  America  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  river 
Iberville,  and  thence  through  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Poncharti-ain,  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  The  English  had  nothing  more  to  oppose  their  settle- 
ments in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  along  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  but 
the  hostile  Indians,  who,  indeed,  seemed  determined  (and  justly  too)  to 
dispute  the  occupancy  of  the  soil  with  them. 

In  1764,  General  Bradstreet  marched  upon  the  Indians  upon  the  lake 
frontier,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort  at  Deti-oit.  Here  he  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Indians,  but  succeeded  in  dispersing  them,.  He  then 
pushed  forward  into  the  Wyandot  country,  by  the  way  of  Sandusky 
bay,  and  having  ascended  the  river  as  far  it  was  navigable  for  his  bouts, 
he  encamped  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  Indians.     He  fonned  a 

*  "  By  the  all-powerful  dispensation  of  Providence,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  "  1  have  been 
protected  beyond  all  human  probability  or  expectation ;  for  I  had  foiir  bullets  through  my  coat,  and 
two  horses  shot  iinder  mc,  yet  I  escaped  unhurt,  although  death  was  levelling  my  companioca  on  every 
side  of  me." 

+  War  wag  this  year  formally  declared  by  Great  Rritair  against  Franco,  and  then  commenced  that 
bloody  act  in  the  drama  of  American  history  called  the     tlie  French  and  Indian  war." 
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treaty  of  peace  with  many  of  the  principal  chiefs,  but  the  Shawnees  of 
the  Scioto  river,  and  the  Delawares  of  the  Muskingum,  still  continued 
hostile,  and  would  not  listen  to  teiTns  of  accommodation. 

About  the  same  time  that  General  Bradstreet  was  occupied  in  treat- 
ing with  the  Wyandots,  Colonel  Boquet,  with  a  body  of  Ohio  ti-oops, 
marched  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the  heart  of  the  Ohio  counti-y  on  the  Mus- 
kingum river.  He  managed  the  expedition  so  skilfully,  that  but  little 
fighting  occuiTed ;  and  he  foraied  such  just  ti-eaties  of  peace  with  the 
Indians,  that  ti'anquillity  prevailed  for  nearly  ten  years  afterward. 

The  sword  and  the  hatchet  again  contended  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio  in  1774,  which  conflict  is  generally  known  as  "  Lord  Dunmore's 
war."*  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  Colonel  M'Donald  formed  a  corps 
at  Wheeling,  and  marched  into  the  Muskingum  country,  and  destroyed 
the  Indian  town  of  Wapatomicia,  a  few  miles  above  Zanesville.  Sev- 
eral skinnishes  took  place  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  a 
severe  battle  was  fought  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Ohio.  A  ti'eaty  of  peace  was  soon  afterward  concluded  with  the  Indi 
ans  at  Camp  Charlotte,  Picaway. 

When  the  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
western  Indians  were  won  over  to  the  British  interest  through  bribery 
and  base  deception,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  we  had  a  threefold  foe 
to  contend  with  —  the  enemy  from  abroad,  the  tory  enemy  within,  and 
the  savage  enemy  of  the  wilderness.  Those  of  the  north  and  east  were 
more  friendly. 

In  the  autumn  of  1778,  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Detroit, 
and  the  western  forces,  under  General  M'Intosh,  prepared  first  to  at- 
tack the  Sandusky  Indians.  Fort  Laurens,t  was  built  upon  the  Tus- 
carawas, and  other  preliminary  steps  were  taken,  but  the  expedition 
was  finally  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  withdrawn  from  the  fort  in 
1779,  About  the  same  time.  Colonel  Bowman  headed  an  expedition 
against  the  Shawnees,  and  burnt  Chilicothe,  their  principal  town,  situ- 
ated about  three  miles  north  of  the  present  site  of  Xenia.  During 
the  summer  of  1780,  an  expedition  quite  unimportant  in  its  results  was 
dii-ected,  under  General  Broadhead,  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the 
foi'ks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1782, 
there  was  scarcely  a  cessation  of  hostile  movements  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio.f 

*  Lord  Dunmore  was  the  last  of  the  royal  governors  of  Virginia,  and  was  one  of  the  most  impru- 
dent deputies  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ever  had  in  America.  It  was  with  him  tliat  Patrick  Henry  con- 
tended about  the  powder  of  the  colonial  magazine  at  Williamsburgh,  Virginia,  which  the  governor,  ia 
fear  of  an  insurrection,  had  conveyed  on  board  a  Uritish  ship-of-war. 

t  So  named  in  honor  of  the  then  President  of  (Jongress. 

t  In  .hine,  1782,  Colonel  Crawford,  with  about  five  hundred  men  was  defeated  by  the  Indians, 
near  the  present  site  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in  Wyandot  county.  The  colonel  was  taken  prisoner  and 
burnt  at  the  stake,  with  horrible  toitures. 
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Claims  of  the  various  States  to  the  Soil  of  Ohio. 


We  now  come  to  a  period  when  permanent  white  settlements  were 
beginning  to  be  made  in  Ohio,  and  the  embryo  state  began  to  assume 
form  and  feature.  When  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  ended,  and 
the  united  colonies  were  free  and  independent  states,  all  of  them  claim- 
ed jurisdiction  over  the  whole  domain  embraced  within  their  respective 
charters.  As  we  before  obsei-ved,  the  western  boundaries  of  those 
charters  were  very  indefinite,  and  the  consequence  was  that  several 
states  properly  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  same  vast  region  of  coun- 
try west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  or  the 
northwestern  territory  ;*  while  other  states,  who  possessed  no  charters, 
insisted  that  these  wild  unappropriated  lands  belonged  equally  to  all 
the  members  of  the  confederacy,  for  they  had  jointly  achieved  indepen- 
dence. This  subject  produced  one  of  the  gravest  questions  which  the 
new  government  was  called  upon  to  consider,  and  the  conflicting  claims 
of  the  states  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  federal  union,  com- 
pacted by  the  blood  of  thousands  slain  to  procure  the  freedom  of  the 
soil  in  dispute.  Congress  urged  those  states,  having  western  unap- 
propriated lands,  to  cede  them  to  the  United  States  for  the  public 
good,  and  finally  this  desideratum  was  accomplished,  and  the  vexed 
question  was  settled.  Virginia  first  came  patriotically  forward,  and  in 
1784,  ceded  all  her  right  to  jurisdiction  over  the  soil  northwest  of  the 
Ohio.  Connecticut  followed  suit  in  1786,  and  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  soon  afterward  imitated  her  example.  There  were  other  and  far 
more  righteous  claims  to  be  settled,  the  claims  of  the  aboriginal  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  This  was  effected  by  treaties  in  1784  and  1785,t 
and  Congi-ess  then  began  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  settlements  in  that 

*  By  an  act  of  Parliament  of  1774,  the  northwest  territory  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Quebec, 
or  Canada.  When  the  preliminary  negotiations  for  peace  were  entered  into  at  Paris,  in  1782,  be- 
tween John  Adams  and  others  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Oswald  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  the  latter  proposed  making  the  Ohio  the  northwestern  boundary  of  the  republic,  and  leav- 
ing the  northwestern  territory  still  annexed  to  Canada.  But  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Atiams  prevailed, 
and  that  rich  domain  was  secured  to  us. 

t  A  council  was  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  New  York,  and  a  treaty  of  cession  of  all  lands  west  of 
a  line  extending  along  the  west  boundary  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oyorenayea  to  the  Ohio  river,  was  concluded  with  the  sachems  of  the  six  nations,  the  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Tucarawas  or  Tuscaroras.  A  treaty  was  also  made 
at  Fort  M'Intosh,  on  the  21st  of  January,  1785,  with  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Chippewas,  and 
Ottawas,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Wy- 
andot and  the  Delaware  nations,  was  to  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  extend  up 
said  river  to  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum,  thence  down 
that  branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens,  then  westerly  to  the  portage  of  the  Big 
Miami,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  stood  the  fort  which  the  French 
took  possession  of  in  1752  ;  then  along  the  said  portage  to  the  Great  Miami,  and  down  the  south 
side  of  the  same  to  its  mouth  ;  then  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  the  place  of  beginning.  All  the  lands  contained  within  the  said  line,  were  allotted  to 
the  Wyandots  and  Delawares,  and  such  of  the  Ottawa  nation  as  were  there,  to  live  and  hunt  upon. 
The  United  States,  however,  reserved  for  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  six  square  miles  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami ;  the  same  at  the  portage  on  the  branch  of  the  Big  Miami ;  and  the  same 
on  the  lake  at  Sandusky  ;  and  two  miles  square  on  each  side  of  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Sandusky 
nver. 
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Firat  Settlement  at  Mariettii.— Cain])us  Miirtius  in  1791. 


vast  wilderness.  By  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  and  by  acts  of 
Congress  previous  to  that  time,  the  whites  were  prohibited  settling  on 
the  lands,  either  of  the  Indians  or  of  the  United  States,  until  all  differ- 
ences were  settled.  But  the  various  claims  having  been  extinguished. 
Congress  proceeded,  in  1785,  to  arrange  a  method  for  disposing  of  these 
lands,  and  under  an  ordinance  surveys  were  made  and  sales  effected.* 
The  first  permanent  settlement  within  the  bounds  of  Ohio,  com- 
menced at  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river,  in  1788.  It 
was  upon  the  purchase  of  Manassah  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  in 
behalf  of  the  New  England  and  Ohio  company,  that  this  settlement 
was  made  t     The  same  year  in  which  Alarictta  wis  settled,  Congress 


CamPuS   MaRTius,   as   iT   AritAKt-u    i>    iii'14 

established  a  territorial  government  in  the  northwestern  territory,  and 
appointed  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revo- 
lution,   governor,    assisted  by  Winthrop    Sargent,    as    secretary,    and 

*  The  first  seven  ranges,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania,  and  south  by  the  Ohio,  were  first 
surveyed  and  sales  effected  to  the  amount  of  $120,000  in  1787,  and  1796.  No  fuither  sales  were 
made  in  that  district,  until  1601,  when  a  land  office  was  opened  at  Steubenville. 

t  For  the  description  of  the  various  titles  of  districts  in  Ohio,  such  as  the  "  Western  Reserve," 
"  Fire  Lands,"  "  Salt  Sections,"  (fee,  <fcc.,  see  the  appendix. 

t  Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Marietta  (so  called  in  honor  of  Maria  Antoinette,  the  queen  of 
Franco)  commenced,  the  people  bcpan  to  build  a  stockade  fort,  and  named  it  Campus  Martius.  It 
was  completed  in  the  winter  of  1791.  The  wall  formed  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  of  which  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  At  each  corner  was  a  strong  block-huuse,  twen'.y  feet  square.  Wilhiu 
were  a  number  of  dwelling-houses,  which,  with  the  fort,  were  constructed  of  wood,  whip-sawed 
into  timber,  four  inches  thick,  and  laid  up  as  log-houses  are.  In  the  west  and  south  fronts,  were 
strong  gateways.  Port  holes  for  musketry  and  artillery  were  made,  and  in  the  block-houses,  sen- 
tries were  posted  every  night.  A  row  of  palisades,  sloping  outward  extended  from  corner  to  corner 
of  the  block-houses.  The  dwellings  contained  nearly  three  hundred  persons.  Outside  of  the  whole 
was  a  row  of  strong  palisades  about  ten  feet  in  height. 
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-Expedition  under  General  Harmer. 


Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  James  Mitchell  Varnum,  and  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  as  judges.  A  government  was  organized,  and  a  county, 
named  Washington,  including  one  half  the  territory,*  was  formed  by 
proclamation  of  the  governor. 

After  the  government  was  formed,  various  purchases  and  settlements 
were  made  by  companies  and  individuals,  and  population  began  to  in- 
crease rapidly  as  the  fertility  of  the  country  became  known.t  Dissat- 
isfaction, however,  still  existed  among  the  Indian  ti'ibes,  the  fear  of  whom 
greatly  retarded  the  fonnation  and  growth  of  settlements.  Governor 
St.  Clair  formed  a  treaty  with  the  sachems  of  the  Wyandot,  Chippewa, 
Pottawatomie,  and   Sac   nations,  in   1787,  but  it  availed  little.      The 

new  settlers  became  alaraied, 
and  built  block-houses  and 
other  defences,  among  which 
was  Fort  Washington,  erect- 
ed in  1789.  This  fort  was 
garrisoned  toward  the  close 
of  that  year,  by  General  Har- 
mer, and  about  three  hundred 
men. 

In  1790,  General  Harmer, 
with  a  force  of  about  thirteen 
hundred  men,  marched  against 
the  Indian  villages  on  the  Mi- 
ami of  the  Lakes,  to  intimidate 
them.  But  they  resisted,  and 
he  destroyed  their  villages  and 
their  standing  corn.  The  In- 
dians were  dispersed,  but  col- 
lecting again,  a  severe  battle 
ensued  in  which  General  Har- 
mer was  defeated  with  great 
loss.  Goveiiior  St.  Clair 
then  raised  an  aiTny  of  twenty- 

v/estward  to  the  Scioto  river,  and  from  the 


Port  Hamilton4 


♦  It  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory,  extending 
Ohio  nortliward  to  Lake  Erie. 

t  In  the  autumn  of  1788,  John  Cleves  Symmes,  and  others,  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  upon  that  purchase,  the  second  settlement  in  Ohio, 
commenced  in  November,  of  that  year.  For  a  brief  account  of  other  purchases,  grants,  &c.,  see 
the  appendix,  p.  124. 

t  Fort  Hamilton,  (of  which  the  above  is  a  plan)  was  built  by  General  St.  Clair,  in  September, 
1791,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Miami,  where  the  town  of  Hamilton  now  stands.  It  was  a  stockade, 
fifty  yards  square,  with  four  bastions  and  platforms,  for  cannons.  The  following  reference  to  the 
cut  will  better  explain  its  construction,  than  a  description.  A.  The  old  fort  built  by  St.  Clair. 
B.  Addition,  a.  Officers' quarters.  6.  Mess-room.  c.  Magazine,  d.  Artificers' shop,  e, /,  ^j.  Block- 
houses.   C.  The  present  bridge  which  spans  the  Miami. 
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St.  Clair'8  Battle  and  Defeat. 


three  hundred,  and  took  command  of  it  personally.  With  this  force  he 
left  Cincinnati  early  in  the  autumn,  and  marched  against  the  Indian 
towns  upon  the  Maumee.  On  the  route  he  established  and  gamsoned 
Forts  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  about  forty  miles  apart.  Soon  after  he 
left  the  latter  place,  nearly  all  of  his  militia  deserted,  and  although  thus 
weakened,  he  pushed  onward  towaid  the  Indian  settlements.  The 
tribes,  becoming  acquainted  with  this  expedition,  confederated,  and  a 
large  army  of  savages  awaited  St.  Clair's  approach.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  of  November,  before  sunrise,  they  fell  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans unexpectedly,  and  with  great  fury.*  The  Americans  were  totally 
defeated,  with  the  loss  in  killed  of  about  six  hundred  men. 


Plan  of  St.  Clair's  BATTLE-FiELD.t 
These  defeats  caused  President  Washington  to  urge  upon  Congi-ess 
the  necessity  of  prosecuting  a  vigorous  war  against  the  northwestern  In- 
dians.    An  army  was  finally  raised,  and  in  the  spring  of  1794,  the  troops 

*  On  the  3d  of  November,  1791,  the  army  of  St.  Clair,  halted  upon  a  branch  of  the  Wabash, 
within  the  limits  of  what  is  now  Darke  county,  with  the  intention  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  forces  with  provisions,  and  also  to  erect  some  slight  defences.  The  next  morning,  be- 
fore sunrise,  they  were    attacked  by  the  Indians.     The  battle  lasted  about  three  hours,  when  the 


Americans  retreated.  It  was  a  severe  contest.  St.  Clair,  had  all  his  horses  killed  under  him. 
Among  the  officers  slain,  were  Major-General  Butler,  Colonel  Oldham,  Major  Ferguson,  Major  Hart, 
and  Major  Clark.  This  defeat  drew  down  much  censure  upon  General  St.  Clair,  but  without  just 
cause,  for  he  was  honorably  ac(iuittcd  of  all  blame.  His  was  necessarily  an  undisciplined  army, 
and  the  warfare  in  which  they  were  engaged,  was  one  that  tested  the  strength  of  courage  to  the 
utmost.  » 

t  References.  —  ^.  High  frround  on  which  the  militia  were  encamped  at  the  beginning  of  the  bat- 
tle. B,  C.  Encampment  of  the  main  army.  I).  Retreat  of  the  militia.  E.  St.  Clair's  trace  on  which 
the  defeated  army  retreated.  F.  Pla^e  where  General  Butler  and  other  officers  wore  buried 
G.  Trail  to  Girty's  town,  on  the  river  St.  Mary's.  H.  Site  of  Fort  Recovery,  built  by  Wayne 
/.  Place  where  a  brass  cannon  was  found  buried,  in  1830.  —  Howe's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Ohio,  p.  134. 
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Battle  upon  the  Maumee. — Erection  of  Fort  Defiance. 


assembled  at  Greenville,   under   the   command   of   Greneral    Anthony- 
Wayne,  of  the  revolutionary  army.     His  forces  consisted  of  about  tw^o 


Fort  Greenville* 

thousand  regular  troops,  and  fifteeji 
hundred  mounted  volunteers,  from 
Kentucky.  The  Indians  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  at  a  British 
fort,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Maumee,  they  collected  about  tw^o 
thousand  strong.  An  engagement 
took  place  between  them  on  the 
20th  of  August,  1794,  and  after  a 
deadly  conflict,  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  the  survivors 
retreating  to  the  British  fort.  Wayne, 
after  destroying  all  their  houses 
and  cornfields,  retired  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Auglaize,  where  he  erected 
Fort  Defiance. 

At   first,  the   victory  did  not  re- 
duce the  Indians  to  submission  ;  but 

*  The  above  is  a  plan  of  Fort  Greenville.  Traces  of  the  embankment  are  still  visible,  and  are  in- 
dicated in  the  above  survey  by  James  IVI'Bride,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton,  by  the  broad  black  lines.  The 
blocks  formed  by  fine  lines,  represent  the  squares  of  the  town  vi^ithin  the  fort. 

t  Fort  Defiance  v/as  erected  at  the  junction  of  Maumee  and  Auglaize  rn'ers.  At  each  corner  was 
a  blockhouse,  constructed  as  A,  which  had  portholes  B,  on  all  its  sides,  and  door  D.  and  chimney  C. 
A  line  of  pickets  connected  the  blockhouses.  Outside  the  pickets,  and  around  the  blockhouses,  was 
a  glacis,  W  W,  a  wall  of  earth  eight  feel  thick.  This  was  supported  by  a  wall  of  fascmes  or  bundles 
of  fagots.  E,  E,  were  gateways  ,'  F  was  a  bank  of  earth,  four  feet  wide,  to  cross  the  ditch,  D,  D, 
which  encompassed  the  whole  ;  G  was  a  drawbridge  ;  H,  oflicers'  quarters  ;  /,  the  storehouses  ; 
K,  two  lines  of  pickets  converging  toward  a  ditch  at  L,  through  which  water  was  procured  from  the 
river;  M,  a  small  sandbar  at  the  point; 


Fort  Defiance. t 
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Treaty  with  the  Indians.— Formation  of  the  State  Constitution. 

when  they  found  foitiesses  erected,  and  about  to  be  erected,  in  the 
heart  of  their  country,  and  their  fields  and  towns  made  a  desolation, 
they  sued  for  peace.  A  grand  council  was  held  at  Greenville,  on  the 
third  of  August,  1795,  which  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  fonnal  adoption,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  Indian 
tribes  as  their  own,  and  taking  them  under  their  protection.* 

At  the  period  in  question  there  was  no  peraianent  seat  of  government, 
but  about  this  time  (June,  1795)  the  governor  and  the  judges  assembled 
at  Cincinnati  to  revise  the  ten-itorial  lines.  They  established  the  general 
courts  at  Cincinnati  and  Marietta,  and  other  courts  were  created,  and 
laws  enacted  for  various  pui-poses.  These  governmental  regulations,  and 
the  seemingly  universal  quiet  of  the  Indians,  caused  population  so  rap- 
idly to  increase,t  that  before  the  close  of  1798  the  tenitory  contained  the 
requisite  number  (five  thousand  white  inhabitants)  to  entitle  it,  under 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  to  a  tenitorial  legislature.  The  people  at  once 
proceeded  to  act  upon  this  right,  and  elected  representatives  to  a  tem- 
torial  legislature,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1799.  During  the  session,  William  Henry  Han-ison  was  elected 
the  first  delegate  to  Congress  fiom  the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river. 

In  November,  1802,  a  convention  of  the  people  of  the  northwestern 
territory  was  held  at  Chilicothe,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congiess,  and 
formed  a  state  constitution,  by  which  act  the  tenitory  entered  the  Union 
as  a  free  and  independent  state  under  the  name  of  Ohio.  The  first 
general  assembly  under  the  constitution,  met  at  Chilicothe  in  March, 
1803,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  state  officers. | 

In  1805,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Industry,  by 
which  the  United  States  acquired,  for  the  use  of  the  gi-antees  of  Con- 
necticut, all  that  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  which  lies  west  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river.  Subsequently  to  this,  all  the  country  watered  by  the 
Maumee  and  the  Sandusky  I'ivers,  has  been  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  by  treaty,  and  the  Indian  titles  to  lands  in  Ohio  have  all  been 
extinguished. 

*  There  were  present  nt  that  council,  eleven  hundred  and  thirty  Indians,  representing  ten  diflerent 
tiiljes.  It  appeared  that  much  of  their  hostility  to  the  whites  was  engendered  by  British  emissaries 
among  them  ;  but  at  this  council  they  all  resolved  to  make  a  permanent  peace  wiUi  the  "  Thirteen  Fires," 
as  they  called  the  thirteen  United  States.  After  the  war  of  1813,  another  treaty  was  concluded  at  tho 
same  place,  with  a  number  of  the  Indian  tiibes,  who,  through  the  inliuerices  of  British  emissaries,  had 
been  induced  to  take  sides  with  our  enemies  in  that  war. 

t  From  Marietta,  settlements  diverged  in  all  directions.  The  military  reservation  lands  received  many 
veterans  of  the  revolution,  while  the  Connecticut  reservation  held  out  sdong  inducements  for  her  hardy 
sons  to  seek  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  The  neighborhood  of  Detroit  became  populous ;  and  the  re- 
gion between  the  Miamies,  from  the  Ohio  nearly  to  the  source  of  Mad  river,  became  dotted  wtih  culti- 
vated fai-ms.    The  "  wildemess"  did  indeed  begin  "  to  blossom  as  the  rose." 

I  The  first  state  officers  elected  by  the  assembly  were  as  follows;  Michael  Haldwin,  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  ;  Nathaniel  Massie,  speaker  of  the  senate ;  M'itliam  Creighton,  jr.,  secretary 
of  Stat*.' ;  Colonel  Thomas  Gihson,  auditor  ;  Wtlham  M't'arland,  ti'easurer  ;  Return  J.  Meigs,  jr.,  Sam- 
uil  Huntington,  and  WtUiam  Spring,  judges  of  the  supreme  court;  Francis  Dunlany,  Willys  Silliman, 
and  Calvin  Pease,  judges  of  tlie  district  courta. 
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Burr's  Couspinicy.— War  with  Great  Britain. 


Toward  the  close  of  1S05,  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  whole  western  coun- 
ti-y,  became  agitated  by  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Buit,  to  form  a 
separate  government  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  detached  from  the  eastern 
Union*  The  arrest  of  Burr  put  an  end  to  the  alarai,  and  nothing  again 
occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  settlers  until  about  1810,  when  the 
Indian  tribes,  who  were  constantly  tampered  with  by  British  emissaries, 
began  to  show  signs  of  hostility.  Tecumseh,  a  celebrated  warrior,  and 
"  the  prophet,"  his  brother,  became  thoroughly  wedded  to  the  British 
interest,  with  the  hope,  doubtless,  of  gaining  great  advantages  for  their 
race.  Through  their  almost  unbounded  influence,  nearly  all  of  the 
tribes  in  the  northwest  entered,  or  were  about  to  enter,  into  a  league 
for  the  extermination  of  the  whites  in  Ohio  and  the  adjoining  tenitoiy. 
The  watchful  eye  of  General  Han'ison,  who  was  then  governor  of  In- 
diana tenitory,  west  of  Ohio,  perceived  this,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1811 
he  marched  against  Tippecanoe,  the  town  of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
situated  upon  the  Wabash.t  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  a  severe 
one,  and  the  Indians  were  totally  defeated.  They  fled  in  confusion  to 
the  swamps,  and  thus  many  escaped.  About  sixty  of  the  United  States 
troops  were  killed. 

In  June,  1812,  the  United  States  government  formally  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  and  this  was  a  signal  for  the  Indians  to  fly  to 
arms  and  avenge  their  defeat  at  Tippecanoe  the  year  previous.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  then  had  command  of  the  northwestern  division  of  the 
American  army,  and  Ohio  and  its  vicinity  became  the  theatre  of  active 
war.  The  first  point  of  attack  was  Fort  Harrison,  the  gan'ison  of  which 
Tecumseh  knew  was  very  weak,  and  he  endeavored  first  to  capture  it  by 
the  stratagem  of  sending  to  it  a  deputation  of  Indians,  with  a  white  flag 
of  peace.  But  Captain  Taylor,  a  vigilant  watcher,  saw  through  the  de- 
ception, and  prepared  the  fort  for  defence.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
September,  1812,  it  was  attacked,  but  the  little  band  within,  headed  by 
Captain  Taylor,  the  commandant,  kept  the  savages  at  bay,  and  finally 
repulsed  them.| 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1813,  General  Proctor,  with  about  a  thousand 
British  regulars,  and  as  many  Indians,  laid  siege  to  Fort  Meigs,  the 
headquarters  of  Harrison's  aimy.  They  besieged  the  fort  for  nine  con- 
secutive days,  and  then  retired,  considerable  loss  having  occun-ed  on 

*  What  may  have  been  the  real  desig^i  of  Burr  in  endeavoring  to  raise  an  army  in  the  west,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine.  Ostensibly  it  was  to  seize  on  New  Orleans,  and  to  invade  Mexico,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally believed  that  his  intention  was  to  sever  the  Union.  Blannerhasset,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence, 
residing  upou  a  charming  island  in  the  Ohio,  was  a  victim  to  his  scheme.  Buit  was  tried  for  treason, 
in  1807,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  positive  proof. 

t  When  the  troops  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country,  they  built  a  fort,  which  was  named 
Fort  Harrison,  in  honor  of  the  commander. 

X  Tliat  same  gallant  officer,  Captain  Taylor,  is  now  Major-General  Taylor,  with  fame  world-wide, 
and  possessing  a  reasonable  expectation  that  he  wiirbe  elected  the  twelfth  president  of  the  United 
States. 
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Fort  Meigs  and  Fort  .Stephenson  or  Sandusky. 


Fort  Mkigs 


IS  Environs 


*  Fort  Meigs  stood  upon  high  ground,  about  sixty  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Maumee.  The 
outline  of  the  fort  is  still  well  defined.  The  following  is  an  e,\planation  of  the  engraving  : — a,  grand 
battery,  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Gushing  ;  A,  mortar  battery  ;  e,  i,  o,  mortar  batteries  ;  g,  bat- 
tery commanded  at  the  second  siego  by  Colonel  (now  the  venerable  general)  Gaines  ;  c,  magazines. 
The  black  squares  upon  the  heavy  lines,  show  the  position  of  the  blockhouses.  The  dotted  lines 
show  the  traverses  or  walls  of  earth  raised  as  a  protection  against  the  batteries  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 


Fort  Stephenson  ok  Sanbusky,  and  ENviuoNs.t 
The  Rritish,  nftor  nbaiuloning  the  siego  of  Fort  Moiiis,  sailed  round  into  .^-'andusky  bay.  while  their 
savn-c  allies  marched  m-ros-i  the  country,  to  miik.;  a  coiiibiiicd  ultiick  upon  Fort  .-^f.  iihl'Mson  or  San- 
diL^ky.  hxphmation  of  the  cut :  —  a,  l!riti-h  giiiihont.-j  at  their  jiIhc.'  of  liindius  ■  h  n  <i\  poundor  cnn- 
no.i;  <■  H  mortar;  ,/,  batteries  ;  c,  gmvc.^  .,f  l.icut.nant-Coloiirl  t^hurt  m.d  l.iout'enant  (iordon,  who 
lell  in  the  ditch  ;  /,  road  to  Ujipor  .Sandusky  ;  g,  iidvunce  of  the  cnoiiiy  toward  the  ditch ;  .,  he»d  of 
navigauon.  '  .    ,      «*  "i 
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Delence  of  Fort  Stephenson. — Gallantry  of  Colonel  Croahiui. 


both  sides.  Proctor  again  laid  siege  to  the  fort  on  the  22d  uf  May,  but 
with  no  better  success.  He  then  attacked,  with  his  united  forces.  Fort 
Stephenson  or  Sandusky,  but  Major  Croghan,  a  young  and  brave  officer, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  so  admirably  managed  the  defence,  that 
Proctor  raised  the  sieo-e,  and  retired  to  Maiden. 


Portrait  of  Colonel  Croghan.* 
About  this  time,  Lake  Erie  became  a  scene  of  conflict.  A  small 
fleet  was  collected  there,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Perry.  The  British  also  fitted  out  a  small  fleet,  and  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1813,  a  severe  naval  battle  was  fought  upon  the  lake,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  successful.t 

*  Major  Croghan,  a  young  and  gallant  officer,  was  placed  in  command  of  Fort  Stephenson.  He 
received  an  order  that,  should  the  British  troops  approach  in  force  with  cannon,  and  they  could  be 
discovered  in  time  to  retreat,  he  should  do  so  immediately,  destroying  all  the  public  stores.  But 
Major  Croghan,  when  Proctor  advanced  "  in  force,  with  cannon."  took  the  responsibility  of  diso- 
beying orders,  and  defended  the  fort  with  his  feeble  garrison.  Indeed,  so  late  did  the  order  arrive 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  comply.  He  immediately  despatched  an  answer  to  General  Har- 
rison, saying  :  "  We  have  determined  to  maintain  this  place,  and  by  Heaven  we  can."  And  so  they 
did,  and  the  whole  country  rang  with  their  praises.  Major  Croghan  is  now  a  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  campaigns  in  Mexico. 

t  The  American  fleet  consisted  of  nine  small  vessels,  carrying  fifty-five  gTins ;  that  of  the  British  of 
six  vessels,  and  sixty-three  guns.  About  four  hours  after  the  commeecement  of  the  battle,  the  British 
surrendered.  Commodore  Perry's  despatch  to  General  Harrison,  on  this  occasion,  was  exceedingly 
laconic :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  sahooDer,  and  one 
sloop.    O.  H.  Perry." 
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Battle  of  the  Thames. — Close  of  the  War  in  the  Northwest 


Battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
Although  the  Americans  had  possession  of  Lake  Eiie  and  the  whole 
British  coast  below,  yet  General  Proctor  did  not  cease  his  attempts  to 
gain  possession  of  Ohio  and  its  neighboring  territories.  A  severe  bat- 
tle finally  ensued  at  the  Thames,  eighty-six  miles  northeastward  of  De- 
troit, on  the  5th  of  October,  1813,  between  three  thousand  five  hundred 
Americans  under  Generals  Harrison  and  Shelby,  and  a  large  force  of 
British  and  Indians,  under  Proctor.  In  this  battle  Tecumseh  was 
killed,  and  the  Indians,  dismayed,  fled  in  confusion.  A  large  portion 
of  the  British  regulars,  and  all  their  cnnnon  and  munitions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans.  With  this  decisive  battle,  the  war  ended  in 
the  northwest,  and  the  country  became  quiet.  Since  then,  peace  and 
pi-osperity  have  flourished  within  the  borders  of  Ohio,  and  so  rapidly 
are  population  and  wealth  increasing,  and  her  internal  resources  being 
developed,  that  within  ten  years  she  will,  doubtless,  have  no  superior, 
in  these  particulars,  among  her  sister-republics  of  our  Union. 


IL 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 


On  the  thirtieth  of  April,  1802,  Congress  took  preliminary  steps  for 
determining  the  boundary  of  Ohio,  and  for  its  admission  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  state.  The  act  passed  at  that  time  authorized  the 
call  of  a  convention  to  fonn  a  state  constitution.  That  body  assembled 
at  Chilicothe,  on  the  first  of  November,  of  the  same  year ;  and  on  the 
twenty-ninth  a  constitution  Avas  adopted,  and  signed  by  the  members 
of  the  convention.  It  was  not  referred  to  the  people  for  ratification, 
but  through  the  act  of  the  convention  alone,  it  became  the  organic  law 
of  the  state,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  adoption,  became  one  of  the  sister 
states  of  the  Union.  The  boundaries  were  fixed  by  Congress  in  1803, 
as  follows  :  "  On  the  east,  the  Pennsylvania  line  ;  on  the  south,  the  river 
Ohio,  from  its  intersection  by  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Mi- 
ami river ;  on  the  west,  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  last-named 
point ;  and  on  the  north  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  running  east,  after  intersecting 
the  abovementioned  north  line,  until  it  intersects  Lake  Erie,  or  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces,  and 
thence  with  the  same  to  the  Pennsylvania  line."  The  northern  bound- 
ary was  changed  by  Congress,  in  1836,  so  as  to  take  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Maiimee  river,  and  the  Maumee  bay.     The  state  is  now  divided 
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Adams  and  Allen  Countiea. 

into  eighty-three  counties,  all  of  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth 
and  population. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  record  of  their  several  organizations,  a  general 
description  of  their  physical  aspect,  and  their  resources,  as  exhibited  by 
the  census  of  1840.  Doubtless  the  census  of  1850  will  show  an  aston- 
ishing increase  in  population,  resources,  and  productions. 


ADAMS  COUNTY. 

Adams  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  upon  the  Ohio  nver, 
and  contains  five  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  counties  into  which  the  northwestern  temtory  was  divided,  and 
was  formed  in  1797,  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  It  was  so 
named  in  honor  of  John  Adams,  who  was  then  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  soil  various. 
Chiefly  watered  by  Brush  creek  and  its  branches.  Principal  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  and  pork.  Its  first  settlers  were 
chiefly  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  a  few  from  Ireland.  Its  towns 
and  their  population  in  1840  (the  period  of  the  last  census)  were : — 
Franklin  .  .  1,355  Meigs  .  .  .  1,068  Tiffin.  .  .  .  1,540 
Greene  .  .  .  1,086  Monroe  ...  832  Wayne  ...  854 
Jeff"erson  .  .  937  Scott  ....  916  Winchester  .  1,121 
Liberty  .     .     .  1,498       Sprigg    .     .     .  1,976 

Capital.  —  West  Union.  In  1840,  it  had  a  presbyterian,  and  a  meth- 
odist  church,  a  markethouse,  a  stone  courthouse,  jail,  county  offices, 
eight  stores,  various  mechanic  shops,  one  printing-office,  issuing  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  about  five  hundred  inhabitants. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 
Allen  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  on  the  height  of 
land  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  river.  Contains  five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-four  square  miles.  It  was  organized  in  1820,  and 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Allen,  Avho  distinguished  himself 
during  the  war  of  1812.  It  was  for  a  time  attached  to  Mercer  county, 
in  a  judicial  relation.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Watered 
by  the  Auglaize  river,  and  its  branches.  Principal  agricultural  produc- 
tions are  —  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  timothy,  and  flaxseed.  Mixed  popu- 
lation—  many  Gemians.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were  :  — 

Amanda.  .  .  280  Clay  ....  435  Goshen  .  .  .236 
Auglaize  .  .  732  Duchaquet.  .  709  Jackson  .  .  ,569 
Bath  ....  1,382       German ...      856       Mai'ion       .     .     .315 
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Ashland  and  Ashtabula  Counries. 


Moulton  .  .  .263  Shawnee  .  .  .429  Washington  .  .  457 
Perry  ....  565  Union  .  .  .  .669  Wayne  .  .  .401 
Pushita      .     .     .768 

Capital.  —  Lima.  It  is  situated  on  Ottawa  river,  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  In  1840  it  had  three  churches,  a  United  States  land-ofiice, 
eight  stores,  and  about  six  hundred  inhabitants. 


ASHLAND  COUNTY. 
Ashland  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  about 
four  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  foraied  in  1846,  from  portions  of 
Richland,  Wayne,  Lorain,  and  Huron,  and  was  so  named  after  its  capi- 
tal, which  was  laid  out  in  1816,  by  William  Montgomery.  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ashland  in  honor  of  Henry  Clay,  whose  estate  near  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  bears  that  name.  The  surface  is  generally  rolling 
and  hilly,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Coschocton  river. 
Chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  j^otatoes,  grass,  and  fruit,  all  of 
which  are  raised  in  great  abundance.  The  original  jDopulation  were  chiefly 
Pennsylvanians.  There  having  been  no  census  taken  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  county,  in  1846,  we  can  only  give  the  population  of  the 
towns  which  were  comprised  within  its  present  area  at  that  time,  but 
belonging  to  other  counties.  The  population,  in  the  aggregate,  was  less 
than  here  given,  as  only  a  portion  of  the  townships  of  Monroe,  Mifflhi, 
Milton,  and  Clear  Creek,  were  included  in  the  domain. 


Clear  Creek 

.  1,635 

Mifflin     .     . 

.  1,800 

Perry      .     . 

.  2,000 

Greene    .     . 

.  2,007 

Milton     .     . 

.  1,861 

Sullivan .     . 

.      782 

Hanover      . 

.  1,485 

Montgomery 

.  2,445 

Troy.     .     . 

.      289 

Jackson .     . 

.  1,645 

Mohican 

.  2,046 

Ruggles .     . 

.  1,244 

Lake .     .     . 

.  1,145 

Orange   .     . 

1,840 

Vermilion   . 

.  2,402 

Monroe  .     . 

.  1,627 

Capital.  —  Ashland.  In  1840  it  had  six  stores,  two  churches,  one 
methodist  and  one  presbyterian,  and  seventy  dwellings.  Population  in 
1847,  about  thirteen  hundred. 


ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 
Ashtabula  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains six  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Trum- 
bull and  Geauga,  in  1807,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Ashtabula 
river,  the  signification  of  which,  in  the  Wyandot  language,  is  Fish.  It 
lies  upon  Lake  Erie,  toward  the  shores  of  which  the  surface  is  level, 
but  in  the  interior  is  undulating.  Watered  by  the  Ashtabula  and  Grand 
rivers,  and  by  Conneaut  creek.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  corn 
and  oats  in  abundance.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  but- 
ter and  cheese.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 
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Athena  County. 


Andover      .     , 
Ashtabula    . 
Austinbury .     , 
Cherry  Valley 
Conneaut    .     , 
Denmark     .     , 
Fail-port 
Geneva  .     .     , 
Hai-persfield 
Harlsgrove 

Capital. — JEFFERSo>f.  It  is  situated  on  Mill's  creek  ten  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie.  In  1840  it  contained  a  brick  courthouse, 
forty  by  fifty  feet,  an  academy,  three  stores,  and  a  printing-office,  issuing 
a  weekly  newspaper.  The  town  contained  five  schools,  one  hundred 
and  ten  scholars,  and  a  population,  in  1847,  of  about  twelve  hundred. 


881 
1,704 
1,047 

690 
2,642 

176 

641 
1,215 
1,397 

5.53 


Jefferson 

Kingsville  . 

Lennox  .  . 

Milford   .  . 

Monroe  .  . 

Morgan  .  . 
New  Lyme 

Orwell    .  . 

Phelps    .  . 
Piei-pont 


710 
1,418 
550 
173 
1,323 
643 
527 
459 
530 
639 


Plymouth 
Richmond 
Rome     . 
Saybrook 
Sheffield 
Ti-umbull 
Wayne  . 
Williamsfield 
Windsor     . 


705 
384 
765 
934 
684 
439 
767 
892 
438 


ATHENS  COUNTY. 
Athens  is  situated  in  the  southeast,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  contains 
seven  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Washing- 
ton, in  1805,  and  was  so  named  from  its  seat  of  justice.  The  surface  is 
hilly  and  broken ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  alike  adapted  to  gi'azing  and 
to  grain  culture.  Watered  chiefly  by  the  Hockhocking  river.  Its  bot- 
tom-lands, along  the  rivers,  are  very  rich.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  com,  and  oats.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated.  Coal,  lime- 
stone, freestone,  and  iron  ore,  abound  in  many  places,  and  salt  is  one 
of  its  articles  of  export.  The  first  white  inhabitants  in  the  county  were 
French  fur-traders,  who  built  a  fort  upon  the  Hockhocking  river.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Alexander  . 

.  1,451 

Dover 

Ames      .     . 

.   1,431 

Elk     . 

Athens    .     . 

.  1,593 

Homer 

Bern  .     .     . 

.      381 

Lee     . 

Brown    .     . 

.      257 

Lodi    . 

Canaan  .     . 

.      800 

Marion 

Carthage    . 

.      737 

Rome . 

Capital. - 

-Athens. 

It  is  be 

1,297 

Trimble  .     . 

.      762 

1,261 

Troy  .     .     . 

.  1,056 

912 

Vinton     .     . 

.      227 

848 

Ward      .     . 

.      345 

754 

Waterloo     . 

.      741 

1,079 

York  .     .     . 

.  1,601 

866 

It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed 
by  a  bend  in  the  Hockhocking  river.  It  is  in  the  northernmost  of  two 
townships,  granted  liy  Congress  for  the  support  of  a  university.  The 
liousj^s  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  arc  large  and  commodious  ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  village  is  picturesque  and  beautiful.  It 
contains  over  one  hundred  dwellings,  and  seven  hundred  and  ten  in- 
habitants. The  public  buildings  are  a  presbyterian  and  a  methodist 
church,  a  college,  and  an  academy,  a  courthouse,  public  offices,  a  jail, 
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&c.  T\\e  Ohio  university  was  founded  in  1821,  has  a  president,  five 
professors,  or  other  instructors,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  alumni,  of 
whom  thirty-four  have  been  clergymen,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  stu- 
dents, and  two  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The 
commencement  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  Its  funds  yield 
about  five  thousand  dollars.  Connected  with  it  is  an  academy,  with  a 
building  two  stories  high,  containing  forty  students.  The  college  edifice, 
including  a  stone  basement,  is  four  stories  high,  on  a  slight  eminence  in 
the  south  part  of  the  town,  with  a  beautiful  green  of  several  acres  in 
front.  It  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the 
state.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  village  thirteen  stores,  capital  twenty- 
six  thousand  six  hundred  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  three  gristmills,  and 
three  sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  twenty-four  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars.  Three  schools  and  one  hundi'ed  and  twenty  scholars. 
Athens  township,  in  which  the  above  village  is  situated,  had,  exclusive 
of  the  village,  two  sawmills,  six  gristmills,  nine  schools,  and  two  hundred 
and  eight  scholars.     Population  of  the  village,  seven  hundred  and  ten. 


BELMONT  COUNTY. 
Belmont  lies  in  the  east,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  contains  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  square  miles.  It  was  foiTned  and  established  in 
1801,  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  and  was  the  nint/i,  county 
organized  in  the  northwestern  temtory.  Its  name  is  of  French  origin, 
and  signifies ^we  or  excellent  mountain.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly, 
and  being  gi-eatly  elevated,  many  beautiful  prospects,  particularly  tow- 
ard the  east,  are  presented.  Watered  chiefly  by  Indian,  Wheeling,  and 
Captina  creeks.  Its  whole  southern  border  is  washed  by  the  Ohio. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Principal  productions  are  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Many  sheep  and  swine  are  raised  in  the 
county.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 


Colerain      . 

.  1,390 

Pultney  . 

.     .  1,747 

WaiTen  .     . 

2,408 

Flushing     . 

.  1,683 

Richland 

.     .  3,748 

Washington     . 

1,387 

Goshen  . 

.  1,882 

Smith      . 

.     .  1,956 

Wayne   .     .     . 

1,734 

Kirkwood   . 

.  2,279 

Somerset 

.     .  1,933 

Wheeling    .     . 

1,389 

Mead      .     . 

.  1,496 

Union     . 

.     .  2,126 

York.     .     .     . 

1,294 

Pease     .     . 

.  2,451 

Capital. - 

-St.Clairsville.    It  is 

situated  on 

the  national  road 

The 

situation  is  elevated  and  commanding.  In  1840  it  had  a  courthouse,  a 
jail,  county  offices,  six  churches  —  one  presbyterian,  one  episcopal,  one 
methodist,  two  friends,  one  unionist — a  market-house,  a  bank,  twenty- 
eight  stores,  three  printing-offices,  two  hundred  dwellings,  and  about 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 
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Brown  and  Butler  Counties. 
BROWN  COUNTY. 
Brown  lies  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles.  It  w^as  fomied 
from  Adams  and  piermont,in  1817,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  General 
Jacob  Brown,  a  distinguished  officer  of  1812.  On  the  Ohio,  the  surface 
is  broken  and  hilly,  but  a  few  miles  in  the  interior  it  is  quite  level.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  in  some  parts  is  superior  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  grain  staples.  Watered  chiefly  by  Eagle,  Red  Oak,  Straight, 
and  White  creeks.  Its  chief  produce  is  wheat,  rye,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
and  pork.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Huntington 

Jackson  . 

Lewis      .     . 

Perry      .     . 

Pike    .     . 

Capital.  —  Georgetown.  It  is  situated  in  Pleasant  township,  one  mile 
from  White  Oak  creek,  seven  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  Ohio  river, 
one  hundred  and  seven  south-southwest  of  Columbus,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty  six  from  Washington.  In  1840  it  had  a  courthouse,  jail,  four 
churches  —  one  presbyterian,  one  baptist,  one  methodist,  and  one  new 
light  —  twelve  stores,  two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  printing-office,, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper,  various  mechanic  shops,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  houses,  many  of  them  of  brick,  and  six  hundred  inhabitants. 


Byid  .     . 

.  2,421 

Clark      .     . 

.   1,290 

Eagle      . 

.      891 

Franklin 

.  1,199 

Greene   . 

.      358 

2,362 

Pleasant      . 

.   1,970 

1,253 

Scott  .     .     . 

.  1,101 

2,437 

Sterling  .     . 

.      608 

1,869 

Union      .     . 

.  3,316 

792 

Washington 

.      848 

BUTLER  COUNTY. 

Butler  lies  in  the  southwest,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  eighty 
square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Hamilton,  in  1803,  and  was  named 
in  honor  of  General  Richard  Butler,  a  revolutionary  officer  who  was 
killed  at  St.  Clair's  defeat.  Its  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil 
exceedingly  fertile,  being  within  the  limestone  region.  Staple  produc- 
tions, wheat,  com,  oats,  and  pork.  It  is  the  best  corn  region  in  Ohio, 
the  annual  crop  being  nearly  three  millions  of  bushels.  The  Miami 
river  and  Miami  canal  cross  it.  Inhabitants  chiefly  of  German  descent. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Chester  ...  190  Middletown  .  809  Ross  ....  1,526 
Fail-field  .  .  2,171  Milford  .  .  .  1,808  Rossville  .  .  1,143 
Hanover  .  .1,680  Miltonville  .  .  122  St.  Clair.  .  .1,174 
Jacksonburg  .  136  Monroe  .  .  .  202  Trenton .  .  .  151 
Lemoa  .  .  .  2,052  Morgan  .  .  .  1,726  Union  .  .  .1,828 
Liberty  .  .  .  1,479  Oxford  .  .  .  3,388  Wayne  .  .  .  1,426 
Mndison.     .     .   1,9.35       Reiley     .     .     .   1,758 

Capital.  —  Hamii,ton.  It  is  situated  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the  Great 
Miami  rivei.    Tii  ]  s  10  it  had  five  chuiclies — one  ])resbyterian,one  episco- 
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Carroll  and  Champa 


pal,  one  methodist,  one  associate  reformed,  and  one  Roman  catholic  — 
one  female  academy,  one  bank,  thirteen  stores,  seven  warehouses,  two 
gristmills,  one  sawmill,  one  brewery,  one  cloth-dressing  and  carding 
machine,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  eighteen  hundred 
inhabitants.  It  is  connected  with  Rossville,  on  the  opposite  of  Miami 
river,  by  a  bridge. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 
Carroll  is  situated  in  the  east,  and  contains  about  four  hundred 
square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1833,  from  Columbiana,  Stark,  Tusca- 
rawas, Harrison,  and  Jefferson.  It  received  its  name  from  Charles 
Carroll  of  CarroUton,  then  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  American  independence.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  and  the  soil 
rich  and  fertile,  producing  chiefly  wheat,  oats,  and  corn.  Iron  and  coal 
abound  in  some  parts.  Watered  by  Sandy  and  Conoten  creeks,  and  the 
north  fork  of  Yellow  creek.  Population  originally  were  mainly  from 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  Its  towns  and  their  population, 
in  18-40,  were  :  — 

Harrison  .  .  1,308  Perry  .  .  .  1,344 
Lee  ...  .  1,372  Rose.  .  .  .  1,593 
Loudon  .  .  .  966  Union  ...  889 
Monroe  .  .  .  1,060  Washington  .  1,024 
Orange  .  .  .1,528 
Capital.  —  Carrollton.  It  has  a  courthouse,  several  stores,  two 
printing-offices,  four  chui'ches,  and  800  inhabitants  in  1847. 


Augusta 

.   1,234 

Brown    .     . 

.  2,165 

Centre    .     . 

.  1,139 

East  .     .     . 

.      995 

Fox   .     .     . 

.  1,491 

CHAMPAIGN  COUNTY. 
Champaign  is  situated  toward  the  Avest,  and  contains  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-two  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1805,  from  Green  and 
Franklin.  Generally  the  surface  is  level,  but  in  many  places  it  is  roll- 
ing, and  others  quite  hilly,  while  a  twentieth  part  is  wet  prairie,  well 
adapted  for  herd  gi-azing.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  character  of 
its  surface.  The  soil  is  veiy  productive.  Staples  are  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  hay.  Wool  is  grown  extensively,  and  beef  cattle  are  fatted 
in  abundance.  Mad  river  and  its  tributaries  water  the  county,  and 
afford  many  excellent  mill-sites.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of 
New-Englanders,  and  people  from  northern  states.  Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Adams    .     .     .      970       Jackson  .     .     .  1,431 

Johnson  .     .     .   1,213 

Mad  River  .     .  1,894 

Mechanicsburg      258 

Rush.     .     .     .   1,226 


Addison .     . 

.      190 

Concord 

.      935 

Goshen  .     , 

.  1,407 

Harrison 

.      790 

Salem     .     . 

.   1,402 

L'nion     .     . 

.  1,249 

Urbanna 

.  1,386 

Wayne  .     . 

.  1,300 
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Clermont  Counties. 


Capital.  —  Urbanna.  In  1840  the  village  contained  a  courthouse, 
jail,  a  market-house,  a  methodist  church,  nine  stores,  and  ten  hundred 
and  seventy  inhabitants.  There  were  in  the  township  ten  stores,  one 
fulling-mill,  one  woollen  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  printing-office. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  one  thousand  dollars.  Population,  thirteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six. 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 
Clarke  is  situated  toward  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  twelve  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  in 
1817,  from  Champaign,  Madison,  and  Greene.  It  was  so  named  in  honor 
of  General  George  Roger  Clarke,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  and  one 
of  its  first  settlers.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, producing  chiefly  Indian  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  Springs  every- 
where abound,  and  it  is  watered  by  the  Mad  river,  and  Beaver  and 
Bucks  creeks.  Inhabitants  principally  descended  from  Virginians  and 
western  Pennsylvanians.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were :  — 


Bethel    .     . 

.  2,033 

Madison 

.   1,115 

Pike .     .     . 

.  1,436 

German .     , 

.   1,666 

Mad  River . 

.   1,340 

Pleasant      . 

.   1,091 

Greene  .     . 

.   1,059 

Moorefield  , 

.  1,071 

Springfield , 

.  2,349 

Harmony     . 

.  1,660 

Capital. — Springfield.  It  is  situated  on  the  national  road,  and  on  the 
east  fork  of  Mad  river,  which  aff'ords  extensive  water-power.  In  1840 
it  contained  a  fine  courthouse,  a  clerk's  office,  jail,  one  male  and  one 
female  academy,  four  churches  —  one  presbyterian,  one  methodist,  one 
reformed  methodist,  and  one  associate  reformed  —  thirty  stores,  one  pa- 
permill,  one  gristmill,  one  carding  and  fulling  mill,  one  brewery,  one 
distillery,  one  printing-office,  which  issues  a  weekly  newspaper,  fifteen 
schools,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  scholars,  four  hundred  dwel- 
lings, and  about  two  thousand  and  sixty-two  inhabitants.  There  were  in 
the  township,  exclusive  of  the  village,  one  academy,  and  sixty  students. 
Population  in  1847,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred. 


CLERMONT  COUNTY. 
Clermont  is  situated  in  the  southwest,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  con- 
tains about  four  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  in 
1800,  and  was  the  eighth  county  erected  in  the  northwestern  territoiy, 
by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  is  supposed  to  be  from  Clermont  in  France.  The 
surface  is  generally  broken.  Soil  rich,  but  in  many  parts  too  wet  for 
successful  cultivation.  Watered  by  the  East  fork,  a  branch  of  the  Lit- 
tle Miami  river.     Limestone  and  marl  are  found  in  abundance.     Its 
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Clinton  and  Columbiana  Counties. 


Staple  productions  are  wheat,  com,  and  oats.  Hay,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, barley,  rye,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  beef  and 
pork,  with  considerable  whiskey,  are  its  chief  exports.  Its  towns  and 
their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Batavia  .     . 

.  2,189 

Monroe  .     . 

.   1,628 

Union     .     . 

1,423 

Franklin 

.  2,218 

Ohio  .     .     . 

.  2,895 

Washington 

2,100 

Goshen  .     . 

.  1,442 

Stonelick    . 

.   1,477 

Wayne  .     . 

976 

Jackson .      . 

.      883 

Tate.     .     . 

.  2,364 

WilUamsburg 

1,450 

Miami     .     . 

.  2,063 

Capital. — Batavia.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  east  fork 
of  Little  Miami  rivei-.  The  township  in  1840,  had  seven  stores,  capital 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  three  gristmills, 
five  sawmills,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  five  dollai'S.  Four 
schools,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  scholars.  Population,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 


CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Clinton  is  situated  in  the  southwest,  and  contains  four  hundred  square 
miles.  It  was  fonned  in  1810,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  General 
George  Clinton,  of  New  Yoi'k,  then  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
The  surface  varies  from  level  to  undulating,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  It  is  well  adapted  to  Indian  corn  and  gi-ass, 
and  these  form  the  staple  productions  of  the  county.  Wheat,  oats, 
wool,  and  pork,  are  raised  in  abundance.  Salt  is  found  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  county.  Branches  of  the  Little  Miami  afford  good 
water-power.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Chester  .  .  .  1,784  Liberty  .  .  .  1,049  Vernon  .  .  .  1,434 
Clarke  .  .  .  1,297  Marion  ...  643  Washington  .  1,170 
Greene  .  .  .  1,833  Richland  .  .  1,385  Wayne  .  .  .  1,366 
Jefferson     .     .      474       Union     .     .     .  3,284 

Capital.  —  Wilmington.  It  is  situated  on  Todd's  fork,  a  branch  of 
Little  Miami  river.  In  1840,  it  had  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  four  churches 
—  one  presbyterian,  one  baptist,  one  methodist,  and  one  friends'  —  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dwellings,  and  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
inhabitants.     It  was  laid  out  in  1810. 


COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 
Columbiana  is  situated  in  the  east.  The  Ohio  river  washes  its  south- 
eastern frontier.  It  contains  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  It 
was  fonned  in  1803,  from  Jefferson  and  Washington.  Its  name  is 
dicative  of  its  origin.  The  southern  portion  is  broken  and  hilly, 
with  a  hght  soil ;  the  northern  more  level,  or  slightly  undulating,  and 


J 
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Coshocton  County. 

the  soil  veiy  rich  and  productive.  Watered  by  Little  Bravo  creek. 
Principal  productions  are,  wheat,  coni,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wool.  Lime 
is  found  in  all  parts ;  salt  water  in  the  south,  marl  in  the  north,  and  iron 
ore  in  the  middle.  Its  spiings  are  pure,  and  climate  healthy.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  population  are  of  Gei-man  origin.  There  are  also 
many  of  Irish  descent.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were :  — 


Beaver  .     . 

.  1,973 

Hanover 

.  2,964 

Springfield . 

1,994 

Butler    .     . 

.  1,711 

Knox      .      . 

.  2,111 

St.  Clair     .     . 

1,739 

Centre    .     . 

.  3,472 

Livei-jiool    . 

.  1,096 

Unity      .      . 

1,984 

Elkrun  .      . 

.      878 

Madison 

.   1,472 

Washington     . 

814 

Fairfield      . 

.  2,108 

Middletown 

.   1,601 

Wayne  .     .     . 

1,086 

Franklin 

.      893 

Perry     .     . 

.  1,630 

West      .     .     . 

1,915 

Goshen  .     . 

.   1,393 

Salem     .     . 

.   1,903 

Yellow  Creek 

2,686 

Greene  . 

.  3,212 

Smith     .     . 

.  2,029 

Capital.  —  New  Lisbon.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Middle 
fork  of  Little  Beaver  river,  and  on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal.  In 
1840  it  contained  a  courthouse,  jail,  a  bank,  six  churches,  ten  stores, 
three  printing-offices,  three  hundred  dwellings,  mostly  of  brick,  and  about 
two  thousand  inhabitants.  A  number  of  the  streets  are  paved  or  Mac- 
adamized, and  the  sidewalks  are  laid  with  brick.  It  has  an  extensive 
water-power,  and  there  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  one  funiace,  four 
flouring-mills,  four  sawmills,  one  papermill,  one  woollen  factory,  and 
one  fulling-mill  and  carding-machine,  according  to  the  census  of  1840. 

COSHOCTON  COUNTY. 
Coshocton  is  situated  centrally  in  the  east  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains five  hundred  and  sixty-two  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1811. 
The  name  is  a  Delaware  word,  and  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Indian 
village  Goschachqiicnli,  which  is  represented  in  a  map  in  Loskill,  as 
having  stood  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tuscarawas  river,  in  a  fork 
formed  by  its  junction  with  the  Walhonding.*  The  surface  is  generally 
uneven,  yet  the  hills  are  arable,  and  the  fine  broad  valleys  upon  the  Mus- 
kingum and  its  tributaries,  are  exceedingly  fertile.  The  changes  in  the 
soil  are  very  abrupt,  baiTcnness  and  fertility  in  some  places  meeting 
the  same  glance  of  the  eye.  Watered  by  Killbuck  and  Whitewoman's 
creek,  and  Tuscarawas  river.  Wlieat,  com,  oats,  and  wool,  are  the 
staple  productions.  There  are  salt-wells,  iron  and  lead  ores,  in  several 
places.  First  settled  in  1807,  by  Virginians  and  Pcnnsylvanians.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 

Adams    ...       838        Bethlehem  .      .      827        Crawford    .     .   1,134 
Bedford       .     .   1,141       Clarke  ...      703        Franklin      .     .      670 

*  "IIowe'8  Historical  Collections,"  page  111. 
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Crawford  County. 


Jackson  .  .  1,896  Monroe  ...  557  Tiverton  .  .  665 
Jefferson  .  .  771  Newcastle  .  .  905  Tuscarawas  .  1,144 
Keene  .  .  .  1,043  Oxford  ...  760  Virginia  .  .  1,105 
Lafayette  .  .  827  Perry  .  .  .  1,339  Washington  .  1,029 
Linton  .  .  .  1,196  Pike.  .  .  .  1,115  White  Eyes  .  997 
Mill  Creek .     .      907 

Capital. — Coshocton.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Walhond- 
ing  and  Tuscarawas  rivers,  on  the  southeast  side,  at  the  head  of  the 
Muskingum  river.  It  is  laid  out  on  four  terraces  of  land,  each  rising 
nine  feet  above  the  other,  the  first  three  about  four  hundred  feet  wide, 
and  the  last  one  thousand  feet.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets 
running  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  and  dividing  the  village  into 
thirty-six  blocks  of  four  hundred  feet  square,  each  divided  into  eight 
lots.  In  1840  it  contained  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  and  a  large  steam 
flouring  and  saw  mill.  There  were  in  the  town  six  stores,  capital 
$7,600;  one  tannery,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  paper.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  $2,930.     Population,  six  hundred  and  twenty-five. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 
Crawford  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  five 
hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Indian  tenitory, 
in  1820,  and  organized  in  1826.  The  north  and  east  portions  are  roll- 
ing and  undulating,  and  in  the  south  and  west,  fine  prairies  are  spread 
out.  The  plains  are  covered  with  a  thick  vegetable  mould  resting  upon 
clay,  mixed  with  lime  and  marl.  The  soil  of  the  whole  county  is  fer- 
tile, and  well  adapted  for  grazing.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
com,  and  oats.  Large  quantities  of  grass-seed  are  raised,  and  beef- 
cattle  abound.  Watered  by  the  Sandusky  river  and  its  tributaries.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Antrim  .     . 

.      261 

Holmes 

.      745 

Pitt  .      .     . 

.      424 

Centre  .     . 

.      132 

Jackson .     . 

.      654 

Sandusky  . 

.      679 

Chatfield     . 

.      896 

Liberty  .     . 

.  1,469 

Sycamore  . 

.      960 

Cranberry  . 

.      679 

Lykins    .     . 

.      742 

Tymochtee 

.   1,625 

Crawford    . 

.      812 

Mifflin     .     . 

.      316 

Whetstone 

.   1,124 

Capital.  —  BucYRUs.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sandusky 
river,  and  on  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  turnpike.  The  town  is 
large,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  considerable  rich  prairie 
land.  The  village  has  a  brick  courthouse  and  a  United  States  land- 
office,  and  is  flourishing.  In  1840  it  contained  one  presbyterian,  one 
Lutheran,  one  baptist,  one  methodist,  and  one  protestant  methodist 
church  ;  fourteen  stores,  one  grist,  one  saw,  and  two  fulling  mills,  one 
newspaper  printing  establishment,  and  about  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
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Cuyahoga  and  Darke  Counties. 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 

Cuyahoga  is  situated  in  the  north,  upon  Lake  Ene,  and  contains  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1807,  from 
Geauga  county,  and  organized  in  1810.  It  derives  its  name  from  Cmj- 
ahoga  river,  the  signification  of  which,  in  the  Indian  language,  is 
crooked,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  that  stream.  The  surface  is  gen- 
erally level,  or  slightly  undulating,  and  inclined  to  the  lake  on  the  north. 
The  soil  is  good,  particularly  in  the  interior,  on  the  margin  of  the 
streams.  The  chief  productions  are,  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  and 
hay.  Butter,  beef,  and  wool,  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  a  great 
variety  of  fruit  abounds.  Iron  is  found  in  some  localities,  and  furnaces 
are  in  operation.  Excellent  sandstone,  for  building  pui-poses,  is  be- 
coming quite  an  article  of  commerce.  Watered  by  the  Cuyahoga  and 
Rocky  rivers,  which  empty  into  Lake  Erie.  Its  towns  and  their  popu- 
lation, in  1840,  were:  — 

Bedford  .  .  2,021  Independence.  754  Rockport  .  .  1,235 
Brocksville  .  1,124  Mayfield  .  .  851  Royalton  .  .  1,051 
Brooklyn  .  .  1,409  Middlebury  .  339  Solon  ...  774 
Cleveland  .  .  7,037  Newburgh .  .  1,342  Strongville .  .  1,151 
Dover  ...  966  Olmstead  .  .  659  WaiTensville .  1,085 
Euchd    .     .     .  1,775       Parma   ...      963 

Capital.  —  Cleveland.  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  northern 
Ohio,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  most  important  town  in  the  state,  pos- 
sesses a  commanding  situation  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  and  the  northern  termination  of  the  Ohio  canal,  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  Ohio  river,  and  is  in  41°  31'  north  latitude,  and  81° 
46'  west  longitude  from  Gi'eenwich,  or  4°  44'  west  from  Washington. 
It  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  northwest  of  Pittsburg,  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  northeast  from  Columbus,  two  hundred  by  water  from 
Buffalo,  one  hundred  and  thirty  from  Detroit,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  from  Washington.  The  population  in  1799  consisted  of  one  family  ; 
in  1825,  about  five  hundred  inhabitants  ;  in  1830,  one  thousand  ;  in  1834, 
four  thousand  three  hundred ;  in  1840,  six  thousand  and  seventy-one;  in 

1846,  10,135.  

DARKE  COUNTY. 

Darke  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  square  miles.  It  was  foiTned  from  Miami  county 
in  1809,  and  organized  in  1817.  The  surface  is  level,  with  some  prairie, 
and  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile.  Heavy  timber  grows  spontaneously, 
and  the  walnut,  sugar-maple,  beach,  and  hickory,  everywhere  abound. 
It  was  in  the  northeastern  part  of  this  county  where  General  St.  Clair 
sustained  a  bloody  defeat  by  the  Indians,  in   1792.     It  is  watered  by 
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Defiance  and  Delaware  Counties. 


Stillwater  and  Greenville  creeks.     The  staple  production  is  wheat.     Its 
towns  and  their  population  in  1840,  were :  — 
Adams    ...      687       Greenville  .     .  2,006       Richland      . 
Allen       ...      194       Harrison     .     .  1,667       Levin       .     . 
Brown     .     .     .      294       Jackson       .     .      303       Van  Buren 
Butler     .     .     .  1,116       Monroe  .     .     .      471       Washington 
Frankhn      .     .      300       Mississinewa    .      127       Wayne    .     . 
German       .     .  1,178       Neave     .     .     .      645       York        .     . 
Gibson    ...      276 

Capital.  —  Greenville.  It  is  located  on  the  site  of  Fort  Greenville, 
where  General  Wayne  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Indians,  1795.  It  is  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  Greenville  and 
Mud  creeks,  and  has  a  handsome  court  house,  jail,  three  churches  — 
one  baptist,  one  methodist,  and  one  unitarian.  Population  of  the  village 
is  about  five  hundi-ed  inhabitants  in  1840* 


577 
1,030 
421 
888 
732 
369 


DEFIANCE  COUNTY. 
Defiance  was  organized  in  1845,  from  Williams,  Henry,  and  Paul- 
ding counties,  and  named  from  Fort  Defiance,  which  stood  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivers.  The  countiy  is  generally 
level,  and  a  large  poi"tion  of  the  county  is  covered  by  the  Black  Swamp. 
Watered  by  the  Maumee  and  its  branches.  The  soil,  in  the  clearings,  is 
very  fertile,  and  produces  annually,  a  great  deal  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
and  oats.  The  following  comprises  the  names  of  the  towns  and  their 
population  in  1840  :  — 

Fanner  .  .  281  Richland  .  .  542 
Hicksville  .  .  67  Tiflftn  ...  322 
Highland*  Washington  .        98 

Hicksford* 

It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Maumee,  at  its  junction  with  the  Auglaize.  It  was  laid  out  in  1822, 
and  in  1847  it  contained  one  methodist  and  one  Roman  catholic  church, 
and  five  mercantile  stores. 


Adams   . 

.     .      188 

Crane     . 

.     .      211 

Defiance 

.     .      944 

Delaware 

.     .      201 

Capital. 

—  Defiance 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 
Delaware  is  situated  in  the  centi-al  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
six  hundred  and  ten  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  from  Franklin  county 
in  1808.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  being  fertile,  is 
well  adapted  for  agriculture.  Flocks  and  herds  are  reared  in  abun- 
dance, about  one  third  of  the  land  in  the  county  being  devoted  to  pas- 
turage.    The  principal  products  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  wool,  and  pork. 

♦  No  census  having  been  taken  since  1840,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  population  of  these 
two  towns. 
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Delawfire  Countv. 


Ohio  Westleyan  University. 


It  is  watered  by  the  west  fork  of  White  river  and  the  Mississinewa  liver, 
and  Bell  and  Bucks  creeks,  all  of  which  afford  fine  mill-seats.  Its  towns 
and  their  population  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Bennington 

.  1,051 

Harmony     . 

676 

Pern   .     . 

.     .      737 

Berkshire 

.  1,407 

Kingston     . 

657 

Porter     . 

.     .      678 

Berlin     . 

.      827 

Liberty  .     . 

811 

Radnor   . 

.  1,174 

Brown    . 

.      908 

Lincoln  .     . 

549 

Scioto 

.      877 

Concord 

.     .  1,185 

INIarlborough 

1,182 

Thompson 

.      660 

Delaware 

.  1,917 

Oxford    .     . 

774 

Trenton 

.  1,188 

Genoa     . 

.  1,193 

Orange   .     . 

789 

Troy       . 

.      838 

Harlem  . 

.      963 

Cajntal.  —  Delaware,  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Oleatangy  or  Whetstone  river,  across  which  is  a  handsome  biidge. 
In  1840,  it  had  a  fme  brick  courthouse,  three  churches  —  one  pres- 
byterian,  one  episcopal,  and  one  methodist — twelve  stores,  one  woollen 
factory,  one  printing-office,  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  inhabitants.  There  is  a  white  sulphur  spiing  in 
the  southeast  border  of  the  village,  where  a  spacious  mansion-house  is 
erected  for  visiters,  and  which  is  considerably  frequented.  There  are 
also  several  chalybeate  springs  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

*  This  institution,  located  in  the  town  of  Dclnware,  has  been  quite  recently  established.  The  "Rev. 
Edward  Thomas,  D.D.,  is  its  president,  and  from  the  beauty  and  eligibility  of  its  location,  and  the 
known  encrfry  of  its  managers,  it  promises  to  be  ono  of  the  most  successful  in  the  state.  The  edifice 
stands  upon  elevated  ground,  and  has  ten  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  upon  which  is  a  sulphur  spring 
whose  medical  qualities  have  been  amply  tested. 
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Erie  and  Fairfield  Counties. 


ERIE  COUNTY. 

Erie  is  situated  in  the  north,  and  is  bounded  in  that  direction  by- 
Lake  Erie  and  Sandusky  bay.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles.  It  was  formed  from  Huron  and  Sandusky  counties  in  1838.  Its 
name  is  deiived  (like  the  lake)  from  a  ti-ibe  of  Indians  of  that  name. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  princijial 
crops  are  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Immense  quarries  of  limestone  and 
freestone  are  found  in  this  county,  and  in  some  parts,  iron  ore  of  the 
"  bog  "  kind,  is  abundant.  It  is  watered  by  Hui'on  and  Vermilion  rivers. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Berlin  .  .  .  1,628  Margaretta  .  1,101  Perkins  ...  839 
Florence  .  .  1,655  Milan  .  .  .  1,531  Portland  .  .  1,433 
Groton   ...      854       Oxford    ...      736       Vermilion    .     .   1,334 

Capital.  —  Sandusky  City,  It  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  Sandusky 
bay,  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  north  of  Columbus,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  It  contained  in  1847,  one  episcopal,  one  methodist,  one 
congregational,  one  reformed  methodist,  one  catholic,  and  one  German 
Lutheran  church,  one  high  school,  quite  a  large  number  of  dry  goods 
and  grocery  stores,  commission  houses,  and  manufactures,  two  printing- 
offices,  two  banks,  and  a  population  estimated  at  3,300.  It  is  a  very 
thriving  place,  and  in  population  and  resources  it  is  rapidly  increasino-. 


FAIRFIELD  COUNTY. 
Fairfield  is  situated  a  little  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  contains  five  hundred  and  forty  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in 
1800,  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  and  so  was  called  from  the 
beauty  of  its  fields,  so  rich  and  luxurious  in  verdure,  and  golden  grain. 
Its  surface  is  elevated,  occupying  the  table  land  between  the  Muskin- 
gum and  Scioto  rivers.  Soil  various,  from  the  most  barren  to  the  most 
fertile.  The  western  and  northern  parts  are  the  most  productive.  The 
staple  productions  are  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  oats.  Large  quantities  of 
barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  tobacco,  are  raised.  Watered  by  the 
head  waters  of  the  Hockhocking.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in 
1840,  were:  — 


Amanda 

.  1,987 

Hocking     .     . 

2,137 

Pleasant      .     .  2,030 

Berne     .     . 

.  2,419 

Lancaster   .     . 

3,272 

Richland      .     .  1,992 

Bloom    .     . 

.  2,301 

Liberty  .     .     . 

2,778 

Rush  Creek      .  2,424 

Clear  Creek 

.   1,698 

Madison      .     . 

1,102 

Violet     .     .     .  2,378 

Greenfield  . 

.  2,138 

Perry     .     .     . 

1,172 

Walnut  .     .     .  2,096 

Capital.— 

-Lancaster.     Itissituatec 

near  the  source  of  Hockhocking 

river.    The  streets  are  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  riglit  angles.    In  1840 
it  contained  a  courthouse,  jail,  a  bank,  town-hall,  market,  seven  churches, 
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sixteen  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  foundry,  two 
breweries,  numerous  mechanics,  two  printing-offices,  four  hundred 
dwellings,  many  of  them  elegant,  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  inhabitants,  A  lateral  canal,  twelve  miles  long,  connects 
this  place  with  the  Ohio  canal. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY- 

Fayette  is  situated  a  little  southwest  of  the  centi-e  of  the  state,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  fifteen  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from 
Ross  and  Highland,  in  1810,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  General  La 
Fayette.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  about  half  the  soil  is  quite 
fertile.  The  "  barrens,"  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  county,  are 
not  barren  in  fact,  but  divested  of  large  trees  only,  being  covered  with 
a  luxurious  growth  of  gi'ass,  and  well  adapted  for  pasturage.  Some 
of  the  wet  lands,  when  drained,  have  proved  very  productive.  It  is 
watered  by  Deer  and  Paint  ci-eeks.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat 
and  corn.  Horned  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  are  raised  in  abundance. 
This  county  was  first  settled  about  1805,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Concord  .  .  1,014  Madison  .  .  765  Union  .  .  .  1,945 
Green  .  .  .  1,622  Marion  ...  879  Wayne  .  .  .  1,540 
Jefferson     .     .   1,949       Paint      .     .     .   1,210 

Capital. — Washington.  It  is  situated  on  a  fork  of  Paint  creek,  and 
contained,  in  1847,  one  presbyterian  and  one  methodist  church,  one 
academy,  eight  mercantile  stores,  two  newspaper  printing-offices,  two 
woollen  factories,  one  saw  and  two  grist  mills,  and  ninety-seven  dwellings. 
It  was  laid  out  as  a  county-seat  in  1810,  upon  land  given  by  Benjamin 
Temple,  of  Kentucky,  for  that  purpose. 


FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 
Franklin  is  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  contains  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  square  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Ross  county,  and  or- 
ganized in  1803.  The  surface  is  quite  level,  and  rather  low  and  wet. 
Upon  the  sti-eams,  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted  for  gi'ain, 
but  in  other  parts,  it  is  more  suitable  for  grazing  puiposes.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Scioto  and  Whetstone  or  Olentangy  rivers,  and  by  Alum, 
Big  Walnut  or  Gohannah,  Blacklick,  and  Darby  creeks.  The  chief 
productions  are  wheat,  corn,  hay,  oats,  potatoes,  pork,  and  wool.  This 
was  once  the  residence  of  the  Wyandot  Indians,  and  was  first  settled 
by  Pennsylvanians  chiefly.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were  :  — 

Blenden      .     .      972       Clinton  ...      966       Hamilton    .     .  1,119 
Brown    .     .     .      425       Franklin      .     .  1  116       Jackson       .     .      784 
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Franklin  County. 


Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.* 

*  The  edifice  of  this  institution  stands  upon  an  open  space  of  ground,  about  one  mile  east 
of  the  statehouse.  It  has  thirty  acres  of  land  attached  to  it.  The  range  presents  a  contin- 
uous front  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet.  The  buildings  cover  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  sixty  rooms.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ihousand  dollars,  including  the  labor  of  convicts.     Dr.  William  Awl  is  the  chief  manager. 


Ohio    PzNlTENTIART.t 


t  Tliis  prison  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto,  about  a  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
statehouse.  The  main  front  is  shown  in  the  above  engraving.  It  forms  a  quadrangle,  with- 
in which  is  a  spacious  court.  It  contains  seven  hundred  cells  for  prisoners,  and  numerous 
workshops.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners  yields  to  the  state  a  surplus  of  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars  per  aimum. 


Franklin  County. 

Jefferson     . 

.  1,040 

Pen-y     .     .     .   1,037 

Madison 

.  1,810 

Plain      .     .     .  1,264 

Mifflin    .     . 

.      825 

Pleasant       .     .      807 

Montgomery 

.  7,497 

Prairie    ...      606 

Norwich 

.      731 
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Sharon  ...  728 
Truro  .  .  .  1,103 
Washington  .  843 
Woithington     .     440 

Capital.  —  Columbus.  It  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  Scioto  rivei-,  immediately  below  the  conflu- 
ence of  Whetstone  river.  When  this  place  w^as  fixed  on  as  the  seat  of 
the  legislature,  in  1812,  it  was  an  entire  wilderness.  The  land  rises 
gi-adually  from  the  river,  and  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Broad  street  extends  from  the  bridge  along  the  national  road, 
a  little  south  of  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square  of  ten  acres, 
to  the  east  limit  of  the  city,  and  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide. 
High  street,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  ci'osses  Broad  sti-eet  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  public  square,  at  right  angles,  and  passes  through 
the  city  in  that  direction.  This  is  the  principal  business  street  of  the 
city,  and  is  gravelled,  and  the  sidewalks  are  paved.  All  the  other 
streets  are  eighty-eight  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys  thirty-three  feet  wide, 
a  convenient  wharf,  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  long,  has  been 
erected  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  public  buildings  are,  a 
statehouse  on  the  southwest  comer  of  the  public  square,  a  brick  edi- 
fice, seventy-five  by  fifty  feet,  of  two  lofty  stories,  with  a  steeple  one 
hundred  and  six  feet  high.  From  the  balcony,  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  surrounding  country,  is  presented.  Immediately  north 
of  the  statehouse  is  a  building  for  the  public  officers  of  the  state,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  twenty-five  feet.  Still  further  north,  in  a  lino 
with  the  others,  is  the  federal  courthouse.  There  were  in  1846,  seven- 
teen churches  belonging  to  ten  separate  religious  denominations. 
Several  of  these  churches  are  large  and  elegant  buildings.  The 
state  penitentiary  is  a  spacious  and  elegant  edifice,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scioto,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories 
high,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  statehouse,  Avith  handsome  Doric  por- 
ticoes. There  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  institution  for  the  blind,  a  Ger- 
man Lutheran  theological  seminary,  a  fine  banking-house  of  stone,  with 
a  Doric  portico  of  stone.  The  private  houses  are  neat  and  substantial, 
and  some  of  them  elegant.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  place, 
and  a  canal  of  eleven  miles  in  length  connects  it  witli  the  Ohio  canal. 
A  bridge  across  the  Scioto  connects  the  place  with  Franklinton.  There 
were  in  1840,  in  Columbus,  and  Montgomery  township,  in  which  it  is 
situated,  three  commission  and  four  commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade, 
ca])ital  sixty-three  thousand  dollars;  fifty-Q  ght  retail  stores,  capital 
three    hundied    and    twenty    thousand    dollars  ;    three    lumber-yards. 
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Franklin  County. 


Ohio  Institqtion  for  the  Blind.* 

■*  This  institution  is  located  on  the  national  road  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
statehouse.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  ver>-  tasteful  ni  its  structure.  The  institution  weut 
into  operation  in  1837,  and  has  on  an  average  about  one  hundred  pupils. 


Ohio  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.! 


t  The  edifice  of  this  institution  cost  about  twenty -five  thousand  dollars,  including  the  gi'ounds. 
These  are  handsomely  laid  out  with  the  design  of  making  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  residents 
as  pleasant  as  possible.     It  was  erected  in  1830,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.     It  is  under 
the  superintending  care  of  H.  N.  Hubbell,  Esq. 
4 
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capital  twelve  thousand  dollars ;  five  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  three 
breweries,  one  pottery,  four  printing-offices,  three  binderies,  one  daily, 
three  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactui'es, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars.  Population,  six  thousand 
and  forty-eight.     In  1846  the  population  was  10,016. 


GALLIA  COUNTY. 
Gallia  is  situated  in  the  southeast,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  and  con- 
tains about  five  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Washing- 
ton, in  1803.  It  was  called  Gallia  from  the  ancient  name  of  France, 
this  tract  having  been  first  settled,  in  1790,  by  citizens  of  that  kingdom. 
The  surface  is  generally  broken  and  hilly,  except  upon  the  Ohio, 
where  it  is  rather  level.  The  soil,  except  upon  the  Ohio,  is  quite  infe- 
rior, but  in  that  region  it  is  fertile,  and  produces  in  abundance  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  and  beans.  It  is  watered  by  Raccoon  creek  and  other  small 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio.    Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Addison  . 

.      692 

Guyan     .     . 

.      343 

Perry.     ...      972 

Cheshire 

.      791 

Harrison 

.      688 

Raccoon      .     .  1,610 

Clay   .     . 

.      745 

Huntington 

.      971 

Springfield.     .      991 

Greene   . 

.  1,047 

IMorgan  .     . 

.      744 

Walnut  .     .     .      636 

Greenfield 

.      639 

Ohio  .     .     . 

.      424 

Wilkesville      .      738 

Capital. - 

—  Gallipol 

IS.     It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank 

of  Ohio  river.  It  has  two  churches,  a  jail,  an  academy,  fifteen  stores, 
three  steam-mills,  a  printing-office,  and  eighty  dwellings,  many  of  them 
handsome  brick  edifices.  Near  the  academy  is  a  semi-globular  mound, 
eighteen  or  twenty  rods  in  circumference  at  its  base,  a  monument  of 
early  times.  The  village  was  organized  in  1810.  There  are  in  the 
township  eighteen  stores,  capital  twenty-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  four  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  news- 
paper, one  flouring-mill,  one  gristmill,  one  sawmill.  Capital  in  manu- 
factures, thirty-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  Pop- 
ulation, fourteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 


GEAUGA  COUNTY. 
Geauga  is  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  abou  six 
hundred  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  from  Trumbull,  in  1805,  and  in 
1840  it  also  was  dismembered,  and  the  chief  j)art  of  the  new  county 
of  Lake  taken  from  it.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word 
Shcauga,  signifying  Raccoon,  the  name  applied  by  tlie  natives  to  Grand 
river.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  surface  rolling  and  heavily  tim- 
bered. Watered  by  the  Cuyahoga,  and  Chagrin  rivers.  It  is  said  to 
be  more  subject  to  deep  snows  tlian  any  other  part  of  Ohio.  Its  chief 
productions  for  export  are  cattle,  sheep,  butter,  and  cheese.     Very  lit- 
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Greene  County. 


tie  grain,  compared  with  others,  is  raised  in  the  county.  Iron  ore  is 
abundant.  It  was  first  settled  in  1798,  by  families  from  Connecticut. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Auburn  . 

.  1,198 

Claridon.     .     .      897 

Newbury 

.  1,209 

Bainbridge 

.      988 

Hampden    .     .      840 

Parkman 

.  1,181 

Batavia  . 

.      771 

Hurtsburgh      .      911 

Russell    . 

.      742 

Burton .     . 

.     1,022 

Montville     .     .      567 

Thompson 

.  1,028 

Chardon . 

.  1,510 

Munson  .     .     .  1,263 

Troy  .     . 

.   1,208 

Chester  .     . 

.      962 

Capital.— 

-Chardon. 

It  has  a  good  soil  and  is 

well  cultivated 

The  vil- 

lage  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land  between  Grand,  Cuyahoga,  and  Cha- 
grin rivers,  six  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  fourteen  miles  south  of 
Fairport  on  the  lake.  In  1840  it  had  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  and  a  church. 
Population,  four  hundi'ed  and  forty-six.  There  were  in  the  township 
nine  stores,  capital  three  thousand  three  hundred  dollars  ;  one  fulling- 
mill,  one  tannery,  one  printing-office.  Capital  in  manufactures,  twenty 
thousand  dollars.     Fourteen  schools,  five  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 


GREENE  COUNTY. 

Greene  is  situated  southwest  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  contains 
four  hundred  square  iniles.  It  was  foraied  from  Hamilton  and  Ross,  in 
1803,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  generals  of  the  revolution.  The  surface  is  undulating, 
and  the  soil  clayey.  The  eastera  portion  is  well  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes.  It  is  watered  by  Mad  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  their 
tributaries,  Caesar's,  Beaver,  Massie's,  and  Anderson's  creeks,  all  of 
which  furnish  fine  water-power  for  mills.  The  principal  productions 
are  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grass-seed.  Sheep  and  swine 
are  raised  in  abundance.  Near  Xenia  there  are  some  fine  limestone 
quan-ies.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Bath  ....  1,721  Miami  .  .  .  1,238  Sugar  Creek  .  2,367 
Beaver  Creek  .  1,767  Rose ....  1,337  Xenia  .  .  .  4,913 
Ceesar's  Creek  .  1,736       Silver  Creek    .  2,447 

Capital.  —  Xenia.  The  township  is  large  and  populous.  Drained 
by  Little  Miami  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  Caesar's  creek.  The 
village  is  situated  on  Shawnee  creek,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
Little  Miami  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  in  1840  it  had  a  courthouse  and  county  offices 
of  brick,  a  jail  of  stone,  four  churches  in  the  village  and  immediate  vi- 
cinity, ten  stores,  and  about  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  many 
handsome  dwellings,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  highly  cultivated  country. 
The  township  had  eighteen  stores,  capital  seventy  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  ;  one  fulling-mill,  one  woollen-factory,  one  distillery,  three  print- 
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First  Courthouse  in  Greene  County.* 
ing-offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  five  flouring-mills,  eight  sawmills. 
Capital   in    manufactures,  seventeen    thousand   four    hundred    dollars. 
Eleven  schools,  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  scholars.     Population, 
four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  1840. 


GUERNSEY  COUNTY. 
Guernsey  is  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  six 
hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles.  It  was  organized  in  1810. 
Many  of  its  first  settlers  were  from  the  island  of  Guernsey,  near  the 
coast  of  France,  and  hence  its  name.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly, 
and  the  soil  various.  The  bottom  lands  upon  Wills  creek  and  its 
branches  are  very  fertile,  but  the  uplands  are  indifferent  in  quality.  It 
is  watered  by  Wills  creek  and  its  branches.  AVool  is  the  staple  prod- 
uct of  the  county.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  com, 
and  tobacco.  Beef  cattle,  horses,  and  swine,  are  abundant.  Grapes 
for  making  wine  have  been  successfully  cultivated  upon  its  hillsides. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 


Adams    . 

.      867 

Knox.     .     .     .      538 

Richland     .      .   1,777 

Beaver   . 

.  1,842 

Liberty  ...      702 

Seneca    .     .     .  1,359 

Buffalo   . 
Cambridge 

.  1,027 
.  1,845 

Londondeny   .  1,606 
Madison.     .     .  1,222 

Spencer.     .     .  1,669 
Washington     .  1,353 

Centre    . 
Jackson  . 

.  1,159 
.     .  1,153 

Millwood     .     .  1,596 
Momoe  ...      940 

Westland    .     .  1,075 
Wheeling.     .     .  909 

Jefferson 

.      941 

Oxford    .     .     .  2,252 

Wills.     .     .     .  1,916 

*  The  above  i 
Btill  standing,  a  v 

i  a  representation  of  the  first  '■  temple  of  justice"  erected  in  Greene  county,  and  is 
enerated  monument  of  the  simple  style  in  which  the  blind  goddess  sometimes  domi- 

ciled.  It  is  a  little  more  thnn  five  miles  west  ol  Xenin,  near  the  Dayton  road.  It  was  built. about  the 
year  1800,  and  in  1803  the  first  court  for  organizins  Greene  county  was  held  therein.  The  drat  court 
for  the  trial  of  causes,  was  held  there  in  August,  I80:5. 
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Capital.  —  Cambridge.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  Wills  creek,  on  the  national  road,  and  in  1840  contained  a  court- 
house and  other  public  buildings,  one  hundred  and  thirty  dwellings, 
and  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  It  had  one  academy,  twenty-five 
students  ;  nine  schools,  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  scholars.  Pop- 
ulation, eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 
Hamilton  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  upon  the 
Ohio  river,  and  contains  four  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in 
1790,  by  proclamation 
of  Governor  St.  Clair, 
and  named  in  honor 
of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  was  the 
second  county  organized 
in  the  northwestern  ter- 
ritory. Its  surface  is 
generally  rolling,  par- 
ticularly the  uplands. 
The  soil  is  very  produc- 
tive, especially  in  the 
river  and  creek  valleys. 
The  chief  productions 
are  wheat,  corn,  and 
oats.  Rye,  barley,  grass,  and  almost  every  other  agricultural  product, 
are  cultivated  with  success.  Containing  a  large  and  populous  cily, 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for  the  market. 
The  vine-culture  is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Watered  by 
the  Little  and  Big  Miami,  and  Whitewater  rivers,  and  Mill  and  Deer 
creeks.  Its  southern  border  is  washed  by  the  Ohio.  Its  towns  and 
their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Old  Baptjst  Church  at  Columbia.* 


Anderson    . 

.  2,311 

Fulton    .     . 

.  1,506 

Stones    .     . 

.      740 

Colerain 

.  2,272 

Greene  .     . 

.  2,939 

Sycamore   . 

.  3,207 

Columbia    . 

.  3,043 

Miami    .     . 

.  2,189 

Symmes 

.   1,634 

Crosby  .     . 

.  1,876 

Mill  Creek. 

.  6,249 

Whitewater 

.  1,883 

Delhi      .     . 

.  1,466 

Springfield 

.  3,092 

*  The  above  engraving,  copied  from  one  in  tho  "  American  Pioneer,"  is  a  representation  of  a 
baptist  church  wliich  stood  in  Columbia  until  1835,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  house  for  public 
vrorship  erected  in  Ohio.  When  it  was  erected.,  we  have  no  certain  account,  but  it  is  probable  the 
period  was  about  1789,  as  the  society  that  worshipped  in  it  was  organized  by  Dr.  Stephen  Gano 
in  1790. 
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Capital.  —  Cincinnati.  This,  the  most  populous  city  west  of  the 
Alleo^any  mountains,  and  the  sixth  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on 
the  Ohio  river,  near  the  southwest  comer  of  the  state,  five  hundred  and 
four  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  in  39<^  6'  30"  north  latitude,  and  84^  27'  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  7°  24'  45"  west  from  "Washington.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  miles  southwest  from  Columbus  ;  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  from  Washington ;  nine  hundred  from  New  York,  by 
Lake  Erie.  In  1795  it  contained  five  hundred  inhabitants ;  in  1800, 
seven  hundred  and  fifty ;  in  1810,  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty ; 
in  1820,  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two  ;  in  1830,  twenty-four 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  ;  in  1840,  forty-six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  In  1847  it  was  over  90,000.  There  is 
alsoafloating  population  of  from  two  to  three  thousand.  Engaged 
in  commerce,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  leai-ned 
professions,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated 
lilain,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
tide-water  at  Albany,  and  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie  ; 
but  low-water  mark  is  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  above  tide-water, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
shore  of  the  Ohio  here  fonns  a  good  landing  for  boats  at  all  seasons  of 

the  year,  the  principal 
landing  being  paved 
to  low- water  mark,  in 
a  substantial  manner, 
and  supplied  with  float- 
ing wharves,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  great 
rise  and  fall  of  the  river 
at  diff'erent  times.  The 
descent  from  the  upper 
part  of  Cincinnati  to 
low-watermark,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  one  hundred 
and  eight  feet.  The 
city  is  near  the  eastera 
extremity  of  a  pleasant  valley,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference, 
skirted  to  tlie  north  by  a  circular  ridge  of  hills,  the  summits  of  which 
lot  more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  but  of  picturescpic 


Residence  of  the  late  Tuesident  Harrison. 


are 

•  The  family  miuision  of  tlie  late  rrcsiJent  Harrison  stands  upon  an  eminence  at  North  Bend,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  the  adjacent  soil  of  Kentucky.  It  is  built  partly  of  logs, 
but  bein-  entirely  covered  with  clapboards,  the  whole  appears  alike.  It  is  a  plain,  unpretending  edifice, 
worthy  of  nn  unostentatious  republican,  as  its  late  proprietor  was. 
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View  of  Cincinnati. 


First  Church  Built 


*  This  edifice,  which  stood  in  good  preservation  until  taken  down  in  the  spring  of  1847,  was 
erected  by  subscription  in  1792,  to  accommodate  the  little  flock  of  a  presbyteriau  clergyman 
(Rev.  James  Kemper),  who,  by  invitation,  emigrated  thither  from  beyond  the  Kentucky 
river.  When  taken  down,  the  timbers  were  found  to  be  in  a  sound  condition.  It  fonued  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  elegant  church  edifices  which  now  ornament  Cinciimati. 
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Hauiuson's  Tomb,  and  Block-Housk  near  it.* 
appearance.  The  ground  on  which  the  city- 
stands,  consists  of  two  plains,  the  rear  one  el- 
vated  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  front,  though 
the  ascent,  by  grading,  has  been  extensively 
1^_  ■"  reduced  to  a  gradual  slope.  The  view  of  the 
city  is  beautiful  from  the  hills  in  the  rear ;  but  from  the  water,  it  is  nei- 
ther extensive  nor  commanding.  Excepting  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
it  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  stieets  running  east  and  west  are  denominated,  proceeding  from 
the  river.  First,  Second,  &c.,  while  those  running  north  and  south  are 
named  after  the  native  trees,  as  Walnut,  Sycamore,  &c.  Main  street 
extends  from  the  steamboat  landing  on  the  river  directly  north  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  city.  Fourteen  streets,  seven  in  each  direc- 
tion, are  sixty-six  feet  wide,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet 
apart.  The  central  portion  of  the  city  is  compactly  built,  with  hand- 
some houses  and  stores ;  but  the  extensive  plan,  in  its  outer  parts,  is 
but  partially  built  up,  and  the  houses  are  in-egularly  scattered.  Many 
of  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and  extensively  shaded  by  trees.  The 
houses  are  generally  of  stone  or  brick.  The  climate  is  changeable, 
and  subject  to  considerable  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  but  is,  on  the 
whole,  healthy. 

The  courthouse,  on  Main  street,  is  fifty-six  by  sixty  feet,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  edifice  of 
the  Franklin  and  Lafayette  banks  of  Cincinnati  has  a  splendid  portico 
of  eight  Doric  columns,  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 

*  The  tomb  of  Kx.President  Hnrrison  is  sitiintod  about  n  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  family  man- 
sion.  It  stands  upon  a  hill,  about  one  huiulred  left  above  the  river.  The  toml)  is  of  brick,  and  is 
entered  by  a  plain  door.  No  inscription  is  upon  the  tomb.  The  block  house,  attached  to  the  main 
picture,  was  erected  by  the  first  settlers,  as  n  protection  against  the  Indians.  It  is  standing  near  the 
river  bank,  at  North  Bend. 
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but  is  in  a  confined  situation.  It  is  seventy-nine  feet  long,  and  sixty- 
nine  feet  deep,  exclusive  of  the  portico.  Several  of  the  churches  are 
fine  specimens  of  architecture,  and  a  number  of  the  hotels  are  spacious 
and  elegant.  There  ai'e  four  markethouses,  a  bazar,  a  theatre,  a  col- 
lege, an  Athenaeum,  a  medical  college,  a  mechanics'  institute,  tw^o  mu- 
seums, a  lunatic  asylum,  a  high-school,  and  a  number  of  large  and 
commodious  houses  for  public  schools.  Within  the  last  year  eight 
hundred  buildings  have  been  erected,  among  vv^hich  are  many  large 
warehouses  and  stores,  and  several  beautiful  churches, 

Cincinnati  college  was  founded  in  1819,  and  had,  in  1840,  eight  in- 
structors, and  eighty-four  students.  It  has  academical,  medical,  and 
law  departments.  The  Medical  college  of  Ohio  has  trustees  appointed 
by  the  legislature  every  three  years,  and  it  has  eight  professors, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  students.  The  College  of  Professional 
Teachers  was  formed  in  1832,  and  has  for  its  object  the  improvement 
of  schools  in  the  western  country,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober. The  Mechanics'  Institute  is  formed  for  the  improvement  of 
mechanics  in  scientific  knowledge,  by  means  of  popular  lectures  and 
mutual  instruction.  It  has  a  valuable  philosophical  apparatus,  a  re- 
spectable library,  and  a  reading-room,  much  frequented  by  young  men. 
The  Cincinnati  lyceum  furnishes  an  instructive  and  fashionable  place 
of  resort  to  the  citizens,  by  its  popular  lectures  and  debates  through 
the  winter  season.  It  has  a  good  library,  and  a  reading-room.  The 
Athenaeum  is  a  respectable  literary  institution,  under  the  direction  of  the 
catholics,  in  which  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  classics,  as 
well  as  the  modern  languages,  are  taught  by  competent  professors.  It 
had,  in  1840,  over  seventy  students,  and  a  large  and  splendid  edifice. 
The  Lane  seminary,  at  Walnut  Hills,  two  miles  from  the  city,  had 
three  professors,  sixty-one  students,  and  a  library  of  ten  thousand  three 
hundred  volumes.  It  has  a  literary  as  well  as  a  theological  depart- 
ment. Woodward  high-school,  named  after  its  founder,  gives  educa- 
tion, in  part  gratuitously,  to  a  large  number  of  students.  It  has  several 
instructors,  and  a  large  and  commodious  building.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  respectable  private  schools,  and  twenty  public  schools 
for  males  and  females,  in  which  were  two  thousand  pupils.  In  1847 
there  were  seventy-six  churches  in  Cincinnati,  occupied  by  twenty-six 
different  sects  or  denominations. 

Cincinnati  is  an  extensive  manufacturing  place.  Its  destitution  of 
water-power  has  been  extensively  compensated  by  the  employment  of 
steam-mills.  In  1840  there  were  forty-two  foreign  commercial  and 
thirty-six  commission-houses,  with  a  capital  of  $!5,200,000 ;  one  thou- 
sand and  thirty-five  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $12,877,000  ;  nineteen 
lumber-yards,  capital  S130,000 ;  two  hundred   and  forty-five  persons 
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were  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  butchers,  packers,  &;c.,  employed  a  capital  of  $4,071,930 ;  four- 
teen furnaces,  capital  $478,000  ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured, 
$545,000  ;  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,  $289,000  ;  precious  metals,  $48,000  ; 
various  other  metals,  $713,000  ;  four  woollen-factories,  capital  $39,000  ; 
one  cotton-factory,  capital  $6,000  ;  tobacco  manufactures,  capital 
$61,000  ;  thirteen  tanneries,  capital  $156,000  ;  manufactures  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &c.,  capital  $552,000 ;  two  distilleries  and  six  breweries, 
with  a  capital  of  $152,000 ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  $26,000 ;  four 
rope-walks,  capital  $34,000 ;  carriages  and  wagons,  capital  $68,000 ; 
ten  flouring-mills,  eight  sawmills,  two  oil-mills,  total  capital,  $367,000  ; 
vessels  built,  value,  $403,000 ;  furniture  amounted  to  $459,000 ;  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  brick  and  stone,  and  seventy-four  wooden  hou- 
ses built,  cost  $1,196,000  ;  thirty-two  pnnting-offices,  thirteen  binderies, 
capital,  $266,000.  There  were  seven  daily  papers,  which  were  also 
issued  weekly  or  tri-weekly ;  eight  weekly  papers,  a  large  number  of 
magazines,  issued  semi-monthly  or  monthly,  and  a  number  of  religious 
magazines,  published  monthly.  Total  capital  in  manufactui-es,  $7,469,- 
912.  Two  colleges,  eighty  students;  two  academies,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  students  ;  fifty-one  schools,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  scholars.  There  were  five  incoi-porated  and  two  unincoi-po- 
rated  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  $6,000,000. 

From  many  directions,  good  roads  converge  to  this  place,  and  bring 
the  rich  products  of  the  surrounding  country  to  this  market.  The 
Little  Miami,  and  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  railroads,  just  built,  ex- 
tend from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky  City,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  The  Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincinnati  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  miles  to  Defiance,  where  it  joins  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal.  The  internal  ti-ade  of  Cincinnati  is  thus  very  extensive. 
The  amount  of  its  exports,  according  to  Cist's  Advertiser,  of  recent 
date,  was,  for  the  year  1847,  in  value,  $55,735,252,  being  nearly 
$3,000,000  more  than  the  foreign  exports  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  is  an  astonishing  fact,  and  speaks  emphatically  respecting  the 
rapid  growth  in  commerce,  population,  and  wealth  of  the  "  Queen 
city"  of  the  west. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  consists  of  a  president,  a  re- 
corder, and  councillors  —  three  for  each  of  the  several  wards  into 
which  the  city  is  divided. 

Cincinnati  was  founded  in  1789,  by  emigrants  from  New  England 
and  New  Jersey,  on  the  site  of  Fort  Washington.  It  has  grown  witli 
great  rapidity,  and  now  ranks  as  the  sixth  place  in  population  in  the 
United  States;  and,  it  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  west,  it  must 
continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  rapidly-rising  country  with 
which  it  is  connected. 
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HANCOCK  COUNTY. 
Hancock  is  situated  toward  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains five  hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in 
1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
second  president  of  the  Continental  or  Revolutionary  Congress.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  well  watered  by 
Blanchard's  Fork,  and  its  tributaries,  which  flow  into  the  Maumee  river. 
Chief  productions  are  wheat,  coi'n,  oats,  pork,  and  maple-sugar.  Of 
the  latter,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  are  man- 
ufactured annually.  The  original  settlers  were  generally  from  Penn- 
sylvania.    Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 


Amanda 

.      490 

Jackson . 

.     .      630 

Richland     . 

332 

Big  Lick     . 

.      430 

Liberty  . 

.      592 

Ridge     .     . 

477 

Blanchard  . 

.      740 

Marion  . 

.      510 

Risdon     .     . 

.      27 

Cass  .     .     . 

.      617 

Orange  . 

.      314 

Union      .     . 

637 

Delaware   . 

.      454 

Pleasant 

.      252 

Van  Bur  en 

476 

Eagle     .     . 

.      524 

Portage. 

.      676 

Washington 

809 

Findlay  .     . 

.  1,023 

Capital.  —  Findlay.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Blanchard's  fork  of  Auglaize  river.  It  was  laid  out  in  1823.  In  1840 
ithad  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  two  stores,  fifty  dwellings,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  inhabitants.  There  ai'e  in  the  town  ten  stores,  capital 
$29,250  ;  two  tanneries,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly  newspapei% 
two  gristmills,  two  sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  815,777. 
Three  schools,  ninety-six  scholars.  Population,  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 


HARDIN  COUNTY. 
Hardin  is  situated  northwest  of  the  centi-e  of  the  state,  and  contains 
four  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  old  Indian 
territory,  in  1820,  and  named  from  Col.  John  Hardin,  a  man  distinguish- 
ed in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Ohio  valley.  Its  surface  is  about 
equally  divided  into  level  and  undulating.  It  is  watered  by  the  Scioto 
river,  and  the  head  waters  of  Blanchard,  Hoy,  and  Tymochtee  creeks. 
The  soil  upon  the  sti-eams  is  fertile.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  com, 
and  swine.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


1     Blanchard  . 

.      241 

Jackson 

260 

Pleasant      .     .      569 

Cessna   .     . 

.      258 

Liberty  .     .     . 

170 

Round  Head   .      569 

!     Dudley  .     . 

.      349 

Kenton  .     .     . 

299 

Taylor  Creek  .      400 

i      Goshen  .     . 

.      550 

Marion    .     . 

177 

Washington     .      203 

Hale       .     . 

.      267 

M'Donald    . 

285 

1 

1          Capital.  — 

-Kenton. 

The  village  is 

situated 

on  the  north  side  of 

Scioto  river. 

In  1840 

It  had  6  churches - 

—  one   lutheran,  one  methodist, 
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one  presbyterian,  one  seceder,  one  associate  reforaied,  one  of  disciples  — 
four  stores,  and  seventy-five  dwellings,  three  schools,  one  hundred  and 
nine  scholars.     Population,  in  1847,  710. 


HARRISON  COUNTY. 
Harrison  is  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  four 
hundred  and  eighty-six  square  miles.  It  was  fomied  from  Jefferson 
and  Tuscaraw^as,  in  1814,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  General  William 
Henry  Harrison,  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  generally 
very  hilly,  but  well  cultivated,  the  soil  in  all  parts  being  very  fer- 
tile. Watered  by  Stillwater  and  Conoten  creeks,  which  flow  into 
the  Tuscarawas  river,  and  by  the  head  branches  of  Indian,  and  Indian 
Short  creeks,  which  flow  into  the  Ohiol  Wool  is  the  staple  production, 
and  greater  quantities  have  been  raised  in  this  county,  than  any  other 
in  the  state.  The  agricultural  productions  are  chiefly  wheat,  com,  oats, 
and  hay,  all  of  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  First  settled 
by  Pennsylvanians,     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Archer  .     . 

.  1,012 

German 

.   1,369 

Nottingham 

.      368 

Athens  .     . 

.   1,439 

Greene  .     . 

.  1,467 

Rumley  .     . 

.  1,039 

Cadiz     .     . 

.  2,394 

Monroe  .     . 

.  1,039 

Short  Creek 

.  2,023 

Franklin     . 

.  1,117 

Moorefield  . 

.   1,505 

Stock      .     . 

.      935 

Freeport     . 

.   1,285 

North     .     . 

.   1,086 

Washington 

.   1,022 

Capital.  —  Cadiz.  It  is  a  flourishing  agiicultural  town,  with  a  hand- 
some village,  where  in  1840  were  a  courthouse,  two  large  brick  pres- 
byterian churches,  and  a  methodist  church.  There  were  in  the  village, 
one  academy,  twenty  students,  three  schools,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
scholars.  Population,  one  thousand  and  twenty-eight.  In  the  town, 
one  academy,  twenty-five  students,  five  schools,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  scholars.  Population,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six. 


HENRY  COUNTY. 
Henry  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  old 
Indian  tenitory,  in  1820,  and  named  in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  the 
Revolutionary  orator,  of  Virginia.  The  surface  is  generally  level. 
Soil  very  fertile,  and  well  watered.  The  Maumee  river  runs  through 
the  county,  and  by  it  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  it  is  drained  and  wa- 
tered, Indian  coni,  oats,  potatoes,  and  maple-sugar,  are  its  chief  prod- 
ucts. At  the  present,  the  region  known  as  the  Black  Swamp,  covei-s 
a  great  portion  of  the  county,  whicli,  when  drained,  will  make  the  rich- 
est domain  in  the  state.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were  :  — 
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Highland  and  Hooking  Countie? 


Damascus  .     .      495       Fredoiiia     .     ,      105       Richfield      .     .        83 
Flatrock      .     .      475       Napoleon    .     .      615 

Capital.  —  Napoleon.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  Maumee  river,  andhad  in  1840  acourthouse,  and  several  dw^ellings. 
There  are  in  the  town,  four  stores,  capital  nine  thousand  dollars  ;  one 
gristmill,  one  sawmill,  two  schools,  sixty-nine  scholars.  Population,  six 
hundred  and  fifteen. 


HIGHLAND  COUNTY. 

Highland  is  situated  toward  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  555  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Ross,  Adams,  and 
Clei-mont,  in  1805,  and  was  so  called  from  the  character  of  the  country, 
being  situated  upon  the  high  land,  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami 
rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified,  partly  rolling  and  partly  level.  Soil 
varies  in  quality,  but  is  generally  veiy  productive.  Watered  by  the 
branches  of  Paint  and  Brush  creeks,  and  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Miami 
river.  The  staple  product  is  wheat,  which  is  of  a  superior  quality.  In- 
dian corn,  oats,  sheep,  swine,  and  cattle,  are  raised  in  abundance. 
Large  quantities  of  maple-sugar  are  manufactured.  First  settlers  were 
from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  many  of  whom  were  quakers.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Brush  Creek  .  1,502  Jackson  .  .  2,352  Paint  .  ,  .  2,560 
Clay  ...  783  Liberty  .  .  .  3,521  Salem  .  .  .  1,004 
Concord  .  .  1,014  Madison  .  .  916  Linion  .  .  .  1,089 
Dodson  .  .  795  New  Ma^rket  .  1,302  White  Oak  .  887 
Fairfield      .     .  3,544 

Capital,  —  HiLLSBOROTiGH.  It  is  situated  near  the  source  of  Rocky 
fork  of  Paint  creek.  In  1840,  it  had  a  fine  courthouse,  two  churches, 
two  academies,  eight  stores,  and  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  in- 
habitants. 


HOCKING  COUNTY. 
Hocking  is  situated  centrally,  toward  the  south  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles.  It  was  fonned 
from  Ross,  Athens,  and  Fairfield.  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Hock- 
hocking,  which  signifies  in  the  language  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  a 
bottle.  Hockhocking  is  the  name  of  the  river  that  flows  through  the 
county.  The  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  and  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, especially  along  the  levels  of  the  streams.  Watered  by  the  Hock- 
hocking river,  and  the  head-waters  of  Raccoon  and  Salt  creeks.  The 
chief  productions  are  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  Tobacco  and  maple- 
sugar  foi-m  a  large  item  of  exportation.     It  was  settled  about  1798,  by 
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Holmes  and  Huron  Counties. 

families  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  many  of  them  Ger- 
mans.    Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Benton  ...      448     Jackson      .     .      472     Salt  Creek       .      821 
Falls       .     .     .   1,625     Laurel    ...      836     Star  ....      622 
Good  Hope     .      469     Logan    .     .     .      436     Swan      .     .     .      759 
Greene.       .     .  1,189     Marion  .     .     .      940     Washington     .   1,124 

Capital.  —  Logan,  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  Hockhocking 
river,  one  mile  below  the  great  falls,  and  had,  in  1840,  a  courthouse,  jail, 
three  stores,  a  flouring-mill,  carding-machine,  and  tannery.    Pop.  700. 


HOLMES  COUNTY. 
Holmes  is  situated  northeast  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  contains 
four  hundred  and  twenty-two  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  from  Cos- 
hocton, Tuscarawas,  and  Wayne,  in  1825.  It  was  so  named  from  Major 
Holmes,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  1812,  and  killed  at  Macinac.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  the  surface  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the 
soil  thin.  The  balance  is  rather  rough  and  uneven,  but  the  soil  pro- 
duces excellent  wheat.  Its  principal  productions  are  wheat,  Indian 
com,  oats,  and  jDOtatoes.  Sheep,  swine,  and  neat  cattle,  are  raised  in 
abundance.  The  maple  abounds,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  is 
manufactured  annually.  Along  Killbuck's  creek,  bituminous  coal 
abounds.  Watered  by  Killbuck  and  Mohican  creeks.  Original  in- 
habitants chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Its  towns 
and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Beriin    .     . 

.   1,149 

Mechanic    , 

.   1,403 

Ripley    .     . 

1,269 

German 

.  1,295 

Monroe  .'    . 

.      899 

Salt  Creek       . 

1,739 

Hardy    .     . 

.   1,982 

Paint      ,     . 

.   1,361 

Walnut  Creek 

1,099 

Killbuck     . 

.      910 

Prairie  .     . 

.   1,249 

Washington 

1,461 

Knox 

.   1,180 

Richland     . 

.  1,092 

Cajiital.  —  MiLLER.snuRG.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Killbuck 
creek.  It  contains  a  courthouse,  jail,  three  churches,  thirteen  stores, 
two  printing-offices,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper  each,  and  about  eight 
hundred  inhabitants. 


HURON  COUNTY. 
Huron  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  eight 
hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1809,  and  organized  in  1815. 
It  was  dismembered  in  1838,  by  the  formation  of  Erie  county.  The 
name  is  that  originally  given  by  the  French  to  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Wyandots,  the  signification  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  The  sur- 
face is  generally  level  or  slightly  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Small 
prairies  abound  in  the  northwest,  and  toward  liake  Erie  sand  ridges 
extend  nearly  across  the  state.     Watered  by  Huron  and  Vermilion  riv- 
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Jackson  County. 


ers  and  their  tributaries.  Its  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  and 
oats.  Barley,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  flax-seed,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  and 
pork,  are  produced  in  considerable  abundance.     Settled  principally  by 


New-Englanders.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Brownson   . 

.  1,291 

Lyme      .     .     .  1,320 

Ridgefield   .     .  1,599 

Clarkefield  . 

.  1,473 

New  Haven     .  1,270 

Ripley    ...      805 

Fail-field      . 

.  1,067 

New  London  .  1,218 

Ruggles.     .     .  1,245 

Fitchville    . 

.  1,292 

Norwich      .     .      676 

Shei-man      .     .      692 

Greenfield  . 

.  1,460 

Norwalk      .     .  2,613 

Townsend  .     .      863 

Greenwich  . 

.  1,116 

Peru  ....  2,000 

Wakeman   .     .      702 

Hartland 

.      925 

Richmond   .     .      306 

Capital.  — 

-NORWALK 

.     The  soil  is  very  fertile.     The  village  has  an 

elevated  situation,  and  in  1840  contained  four  churches  —  one  episco- 
pal, one  methodist,  one  baptist,  one  presbyterian  —  a  methodist  semi- 
nary or  high  school,  an  insurance  company,  a  public  hbrary  and  read- 
ing-room, a  steam  papermill  and  gristmill,  two  printing-offices,  each 
issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  about  two  hundred  dwellings,  and  about 
eighteen  hundred  inhabitants.  There  were  in  the  township  one  tan- 
nery, one  distillery,  three  sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  fourteen 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  Twelve  schools,  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  scholars.     Population,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirteen. 


JACKSON  COUNTY. 
Jackson  is  situated  in  the  south,  and  contains  four  hundred  square 
miles.  It  was  formed  in  1816,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  late  president  of  the  United  States.  The  surface  is  uneven, 
the  soil  fertile.  Watered  by  Little  Raccoon  and  Little  Scioto  rivers, 
and  Sault  and  Symmes'a  creeks.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  potatoes.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  millstones,  lum- 
ber, tobacco,  and  iron,  foiTn  its  principal  articles  of  commerce.  The 
county  seems  rich  in  minerals ;  and  stone-coal  and  iron  are  very  abun- 
dant. Its  earlier  settlers  were  from  Virginia.  The  population  at  pres- 
ent has  a  large  propoition  of  Welshmen  and  western  Pennsylvanians. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were :  — 


Bloomfield 

.      721 

Jackson    .     .     .  707 

Milton  .     .     . 

.  912 

Clinton    . 

.      824 

Jefferson  .     .     .752 

Richland  .     . 

.  548 

Franklin 

.  1,055 

Liberty      .     .     .474 

Scioto   .     .     . 

931 

Hamilton 

.      415 

Lick      ....  822 

Washington  . 

481 

Harrison 

.      378 

Madison    .     .     .  724 

Capital.— 

-Jackson. 

It  was  organized  in 

1817.     In  1840  it 

con- 

tained  a  brick  courthouse,  jail,  six  stores,  two  tanneries,  one  carding- 
machine,  and  about  fifty  dwell'^ngs.    Population  in  1847,  seven  hundred. 
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Jettereon  and  Knox  CoiuitieB. 
JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 
Jefferson  is  situated  in  the  east  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  square  miles.  It  was  the  fifth  county  erected 
in  Ohio,  and  was  foiTned  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St,  Clair,  in  1797. 
It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  and  afterward  president.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
quite  hilly  in  some  parts.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly 
wheat,  com,  and  oats.  Watered  by  Cross,  Short,  and  Yellow  creeks, 
and  washed  on  its  eastern  border  by  the  Ohio  river.  Coal  and  iron 
abound,  and  it  is  becoming  the  greatest  manufacturing  district  in  the 
state.  Settled  chiefly  by  Pennsylvanians.  Its  towns  and  their  popula- 
tion, in  1840,  were  :  — 


Brush  Creek    .      757 

Ross  .     .     . 

.      929 

Steubenville 

.  5,203 

Cross  Creek    ,  1,707 

Salem     .     . 

.  2,044 

WaiTen .     . 

.  1,945 

Island  Creek  .  1,867 

Saline      .     . 

.      963 

Wavne  .     . 

.  1,746 

Knox.     .     .     .  1,529 

Smithfield    . 

.  2,095 

Wells      .     . 

.  1492 

Mount  Pleasant  1,676 

Springfield  . 

.  1,077 

Capital.  —  Steubenville.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Ohio 
river.  Laid  out  in  1798,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  light  an- 
gles. Incorporated  in  1805,  and  had  in  1840  six  churches,  a  fine  to^^^l- 
house,  with  a  market  in  the  lower  stoiy,  a  bank,  an  academy,  thirty 
stores,  one  steam  papermill,  two  woollen  factories,  three  carpet  facto- 
ries, two  cotton  factories,  three  iron  foundries,  three  steam-engine  fac- 
tories, one  brass  foundry,  three  machine  shops,  three  steam  flouring- 
mills,  one  silver-plating  factory,  one  steam  sawmill,  two  breweries,  three 
copperas  factories,  one  comb  factory,  one  chymical  factory,  one  rope- 
walk,  one  boatyard,  two  printing-offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  about  seven  hundred  dwellings.  There  were  in  the  township 
twenty-nine  stores,  capital  fifty-five  thousand  six  hundred  dollars ;  one 
furnace,  one  woollen  factory,  two  tanneries,  two  breweries,  one  paper 
factory,  two  printing-offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  four  flouring-mills, 
one  sawmill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  dollars.  One  college,  two  hundred  and  eight  students,  one 
academy,  thirty  students,  five  schools,  five  hundi'cd  and  ninety-one 
scholars.     Population,  in  1847  about  7000. 


KNOX  COUNTY. 
Knox  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  contams  six  hundred 
and  eighteen  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  from  Fairfield,  in  1808,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  Crencral  Henry  Knox,  who  was  distinguished  as 
an  officer  of  the  revolution,  and  was  the  first  secretary  of  war  under  the 
constitution.      The  northeastern  part  is  quite   hilly ;    the  central  and 
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Kenyon  Coli.egk  (Old  Building).' 

southwestern  level,  or  slightly  undulating.  The  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile, that  of  the  bottom-lands  very  rich.  Watered  by  Vemon  river  and 
its  tributaries,  which  afford  excellent  water-power.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Tobacco  and  wool  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  and  maple  sugar  extensively  manufactured.  The 
early  settlers  were  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
with  a  considerable  number  from  New  England.  Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Berlin     .     . 

.   1,091 

Gambier      . 

.      524 

Miller     . 

.      977 

Bloomfield  . 

.  1,251 

Harrison      . 

.      833 

Monroe  . 

.  1,249 

Brown    .     . 

.   1,210 

Hilliar     .     . 

.  1,012 

Morgan  . 

.      912 

Butler     .     . 

.      647 

Howard 

.      999 

Morris     . 

.   1,072 

Chester  .     . 

.  1,588 
.  1,302 

Jackson .     . 
Jefferson 

.      994 

.      988 

Pike  .      . 

.  1.248 

Clay  .     .     . 

Pleasant 

.      888 

Clinton  .     . 

.      920 

Liberty  .     . 

.  1,205 

Union     . 

.   1,098 

Franklin 

.  1,3.37 

Middlebuiy 

.   1,004 

Wayne  .     . 

.   1,276 

Frederick    . 

.      444 

Milford   .     . 

.  1,158 

' 

Capital, — 

Mount  Vernon.     It  is 

situated  on 

Vernon  rive 

r,  or  Owl 

creek.     It  had  in  8140, 

a  courthouse 

jail,  four  churches — tw 

o  presby- 

Kenyon  college  is  located  at  Gambier,  so  called  after  Lord  Gambier.  It  was  established  by  the  now 
venerable  Bishop  Chase,  the  senior  bishop  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church  in  the  United  States,  by 
means  of  funds  obtained  by  him  for  the  purpose  in  England.  Lord  Kenyon  hanng  been  its  principal 
benefactor,  the  institution  received  his  name.  It  was  laid  out  and  the  building  commenced  in  1826, 
in  the  centre  of  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  college,  of  four  thousand  acres.  Other  buildings  have 
since  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  its  students.  In  the  various  libraries,  there  are  nearly 
ten  thousand  volumes. 
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Lake  County. 


teiian  (one  old  and  one  new  school),  one  episcopal,  a  fine  gothic  struc- 
ture, and  one  protestant  Methodist  —  twenty  stores,  three  flouring-mills, 
two  sawmills,  one  oil-mill,  two  printing-offices,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dwellings,  and  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  inhabitants. 


LAKE  COUNTY. 
Lake  is  situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  the 
state,  upon  Lake  Erie,  and  contains  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  square  miles.     It  was  foniied 
from  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga,  in  1840,  and  was 
so  named  from  the   circumstance   of  its   bor- 
dering upon  the  lake.     The  surface  is  generally 
rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile.     Watered  by  Grand 
and  Chagrin   rivers.      The   chief  agiicultural 
j^roductions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  buckwheat,   and 
hay.       Apples,     pears,     peaches, 
plums,  and  grapes, 
great      abundance, 
and    several    thou- 
sand  dollars  worth 
of  fruit  is  annually 
exported   from  the 
county.     It  is  deci- 
dedly the  best  fruit 
district  in  the  state 
of  Ohio.     Bog  iron 


Mormon  Temple  at  Kirtland/ 


ore  abounds  in  Perry  and  Madison,  and  smelting  furnaces  have  been 
erected.  First  settled,  in  1799,  by  families  from  Connecticut.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Concord  .  .  1,136  Madison  .  .  2,800  Perry  .  .  .  1,339 
Kirtland  .  .  1,778  Mentor  .  .  .  1,245  Willoughby  .  1,943 
Le  Roy  ...      893       Painesville .     .  2,580 

Capital.  —  Painesville.  It  is  bounded  by  Lake  Erie  on  the  north. 
It  is  drained  by  Grand  river.  It  contains  within  its  boundanes  the 
-small  villages  called  cities  of  Fairport  and  Richmond,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  village  is  situated  near  the  centre,  on  a  high  bank  of 
the  river,  and  had  in  1840,  a  courthouse,  jail,  three  churches  —  one  pres- 

*  Ohio  and  Illinois  have  been  the  principal  theatres  for  the  exhibition  of  that  stupendous  imposture 
of  the  present  day,  Mormonism.  It  has  now  dejiarted  for  the  broad  wildernesses  of  California  and 
Upper  Mexico,  but  some  relics  of  its  existence  are  left  behind.  Among  them  is  the  temple,  here  rep- 
resented, situated  in  Kirtland.  It  was  complet«^d  in  lai.").  When,  in  I8:«,  they  commenced  building 
the  temple,  they  were  few  in  number.  When  it  was  completed,  they  had  increased  to  two  thousand. 
Tho  cost  of  tliis  temple  was  about  forty  thousaiul  dulhirs. 
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byteiian,  one  episcopal,  and  one  methodist  —  a  banking-house  for  the 
bank  of  Geauga,  twenty-five  stores,  one  flouring-mill,  one  sawmill,  one 
furnace.  Fairport,  two  miles  north,  may  be  regarded  as  its  port,  where 
is  a  good  harbor,  and  which  is  connected  with  Painsville  by  a  railroad. 
The  town,  had  in  1840,  fifty-three  stores,  capital,  forty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  one  furnace,  one  tannery,  two-printing-oflflces,  three  weekly  news- 
papers, two  gristmills,  and  five  sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  eleven 
thousand  dollars.  One  academy,  one  hundred  and  twenty  students,  nine 
schools,  one  thousand  scholars.  Population,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Lawrence  is  situated  upon  the  Ohio,  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  state,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles.  It  was 
formed,  in  1816,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Captain  James  Law- 
rence, of  New  Jersey,  a  distinguished  naval  commander  duiing  the  war 
of  1812.  He  was  killed  in  the  action  between  his  ship  (Chesapeake) 
and  the  Shannon.  The  surface  is  hilly,  some  places  exceedingly  so, 
and  the  soil  various.  The  river  bottoms  are  rich  and  fertile.  The 
agricultural  products  are  limited  in  quantity,  and  consist  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Apples  are  abundant.  Coal  and  iron  abound, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  latter  is  carried  on  extensively.  Watered 
by  Indian,  Guyandot,  and  Symmes's  creeks.  Settled  about  1797,  by 
people  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Its  towns  and  their  population, 
in  1840,  were  :  — 
Aid  .  . 
Decatur 
Ehzabeth 
Fayette  . 

Capital. — Burlington.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ohio  river,  at  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  state.  It  had  in  1840,  a 
courthouse,  a  jail,  two  churches,  one  presbyterian,  and  one  methodist,  a 
steam  sawmill,  two  carding  machines,  and  various  manufactories. 


609 

Lawrence  . 

.      425 

Symmes 

.      472 

594 

Mason    .     . 

.      685 

Union      .     . 

.   1,034 

,540 

Perry     .     , 

.      663 

Upper     .     . 

.   1,180 

842 

Rome      .     . 

.      879 

Windsor      . 

.      815 

LICKING  COUNTY. 
Licking  is  situated  a  little  southeast  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
contains  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from 
Fairfield,  in  1808,  and  was  named  from  its  principal  stream,  so  called 
by  the  whites.  The  more  euphonious  Indian  name  was  Pataskala. 
The  surface  is  an  elevated  table-land,  hilly  on  the  east,  and  level  on  the 
west.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  Watered  by  Licking  river  and  its 
branches,  and  a  branch  of  the  Muskingum  river.  It  is  a  wealthy  agii- 
cultural  county,  producing  wheat,  com,  &c.,  in  abundance.     Wool  and 
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pork  constitute  a  part  of  its  staple  productions.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are 
found  abundantly.  Settled  by  a  mixed  population  from  the  middle 
states,  and  Wales  and  Germany.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in 
1840,  were:  — 


Alexander  . 

.      200 

Hanison 

.      870 

Monroe    .     , 

.  1,156 

Bennington 

.  1,244 

Hartford     . 

.   1,355 

INIary  Anne 

.      866 

Bowling  Green  1,464 

Hopewell    . 

.  1,150 

M'Kean 

.  1,424 

Burlington  . 

.  1,423 

Johnson 

.      216 

Newark 

.  4,133 

Eden       .     . 

.      853 

Jersey    .     . 

.      932 

Newton . 

.  1,247 

Etna .     .     . 

.   1,076 

Kirkersville 

.      179 

Pennington 

.  1,244 

Fallsburg    . 

.      910 

Liberty  .     . 

.   1,115 

Peny      .     . 

.      994 

Franklin      . 

.  1,131 

Licking  .     . 

.  1,215 

St.'  Albans  . 

.  1,315 

Granville     . 

.  2,255 

Luray     .     . 

.      109 

L'nion      .     . 

.  2,219 

Hanover 

.      943 

Lima .     .     . 

.      739 

Washington 

.  1,348 

Hebron  .     . 

.      473 

Madison 

.  1,119 

Capital.  —  Newark.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  three  prin- 
cipal branches  of  Licking  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal,  which 
passes  along  one  of  its  streets.  In  1840  it  had  a  courthouse,  jail,  sev- 
eral churches,  two  academies,  a  market-house,  fifteen  stores,  two  print- 
ing-offices, and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five  inhabitants. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 
Logan  is  situated  a  little  northeast  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in 
1817,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Benjamin  Logan,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution,  who  commanded  Kentucky  rangers  against  the  Indians. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  broken  in  some  places ;  and  soil  various 
but  uniformly  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Miami  river  and  its  tributaries. 
In  the  western  part  are  eight  lakes,  covering  each  from  tAvo  to  seventy 
acres  of  land.  The  chief  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
rye,  flax,  clover,  and  timothy  seed.  This  region  was  the  favorite  abode 
of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who  built  upon  Mad  river  the  MacJx-a-chack 
towns,  which  were  destroyed  by  General  Logan.  Settled  first  by  Ken- 
tuckians.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Bloomfield  . 

565 

Liberty  .     , 

.      808 

Rush  Creek 

.  1.077 

Bokes  Creek 

222 

IM'Arthur     . 

.  1,674 

Stokes     .     . 

.      299 

Harrison 

658 

i^Iiami     .     , 

.   1,423 

Union 

.       832 

Jefferson 

1,527 

Monroe  .     . 

.   1.203 

Wiisliington 

.      517 

Lake       .     . 

.  1,175 

Pun-y     .      . 

.   1,014 

Zaiie  .      .      • 

.    1,021 

Capitel.  —  Bellefontaine.  Incorporated  in  1820.  In  1849  it  had 
a  courthouse,  jail,  two  brick  churches  (one  presbyterian  and  one  metho- 
dist),  five  stores,  three  tanneries,  one  jjottery,  one  printing-office,  which 
is.sued  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  over  fifty  tlwellings.     Pop.  in  1847,  800. 
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Oberlin  College.* 


LORAIN  COUNTY. 
Lorain  is  situated  in  the  north,  and  contains  five  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Huron,  Cuyahoga,  and  Medina,  in 
1822.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  adapted  for 
grain  and  pasturage.  Its  northern  frontier  is  upon  Lake  Erie.  Water- 
ed by  the  two  branches  of  Black  river,  and  by  Beaver  creek.  Chief  pro- 
ductions, wheat,  corn,' rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Hay,  wool,  and  beef 
cattle;,  are  staple  products.  Bog  iron  ore,  is  found  in  some  parts.  First 
settlers  were  originally  from  New  England.  Its  towns  and  their  popu- 
lation, in  1840,  were  :  — 


Amherst 
A-^on      .     . 
Black  River 
Brighton 
Brownhelm 
Camden 
Carlisle  .     . 
Columbia    . 


1,184 
1,220 
668 
299 
934 
504 
1,094 
876 


Eaton 
Elyria 


764 
1,636 
713 
743 
743 
1,001 
405 
704 


Ridgeville  , 
Rochester  . 
Russia  .  , 
Sheffield 
Sullivan  .  . 
Troy  .  . 
Wellinofton 


818 
487 
1,302 
521 
781 
289 
781 


Grafton  .     , 

Henriette 

Huntington 

Lagrange    . 

Pennfield 

Pittsfield     , 

Capital.  —  Elyria.  This  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plain  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  Black  river,  which  unite  half  a  mile  below 
the  village,  and  each  of  which  has  a  perpendicular  fall  nearly  forty  feet, 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  village,  affording  extensive  water-power. 
The  principal  street  extends  from  one  branch  of  the  river  to  the  other, 
and  the  buildings  exhibit  much  neatness  and  taste.  It  had  in  1840,  a 
fine    courthouse,  which  cost  three  thousand  dollars,  two  churches,  one 

*  The  village  in  which  this  institution  is  situated,  was  named  in  honor  of  a  Swiss  clergyman,  of  great 
benevolence,  named  John  Fredrick  Oberlin.  The  large  building  in  the  foreground,  is  Tappan  Hall ; 
the  other  three,  are  Oberlin  Hall,  Ladies'  Hall,  and  Colonial  Hall,  all  belonging  to  the  institution.  It 
was  permanently  establislied  about  1835.    The  village  of  Oberlin  is  in  Russia  township. 
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academy,  ten  stores,  one  large  flouring-mill,  four  sawmills,  one  carding- 
machine,  and  clothier's  works,  one  forge,  two  furnaces,  and  about  one 
hundred  dwellings,  and  eight  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  villages  in  Ohio.  There  were  in  the  town,  two  academies, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  students,  six  schools,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  scholars.     Population,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six. 


LUCAS  COUNTY. 

Lucas  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  six 
hundred  square  miles.  It  was  organized  in  1838,  and  was  so  called  in 
honor  of  Robert  Lucas,  who  was  goveraor  of  Ohio  from  1832  to  1836. 
Its  surface  is  level,  with  slight  undulations,  and  soil  very  fertile.  The 
Black  Swamp  covers  a  portion  of  it.  Watered  by  the  St.  Joseph's  river 
and  Bear  creek.  Chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  oats. 
This  county  is  included  in  the  region  of  the  "  Maumee  valley,"  the  theati-e 
of  many  stirring  events,  connected  with  Wayne's  expedition  into  Ohio, 
against  the  Indians.  Early  settlers  were  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  New  England.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Amboy  .  .  .  452  Port  Lawrence  2,335 
Chesterfield  .  301  Providence 
Chnton  .  .  .  353  Richfield  . 
German  .  .  452  Royalton  . 
Gorham  .  .  342  Springfield  . 
Oregon  .     .     .      264       Swan  Creek 

Capital.  —  Toledo.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Maumee  river, 
near  its  entrance  into  Maumee  bay.  In  1840  it  had  forty-one  stores,  six 
warehouses,  thirty-five  mechanic  shops,  two  steam  sawmills,  two  iron 
foundries,  and  two  printing-offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper. 
The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  was  over  four  hundred  annually,  and 
of  schooners,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles 
above  Manhattan  village.  Steamboats  continually  ply  between  Toledo 
and  Detroit.     Population,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two. 


,335 

Sylvania 

.      426 

290 

Waterville  . 

.      755 

204 

WajTiesfield 

.   1,290 

401 

Wing     .     . 

.      145 

443 

York      .     . 

.  •  435 

494 

MADISON  COUNTY. 

Madison  is  situated  a  little  southwest  of  the  centi-e  of  the  state,  and 
contains  four  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  organized  in  1810,  and 
named  in  honor  of  James  Madison,  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  fourth  in  succession.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
and  the  soil  clayey.  Nearly  one  third  is  prairie-land.  Watered  by 
Darby  and  Deer  creeks.  Wool-growing,  and  the  raising  of  cattle, 
hogs,  and  horses,  are  carried  on  extensively.  Its  chief  agricultural 
productions  are,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.     Butter  and  cheese  are  made  in 
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abundance.     First  settled  by  whites  (Kentuckians),  in  1796 

.     Its  towns 

and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Canaan  ,     .     .      607     Mount  Sterling     152     Range     . 

.      820 

Darby     .     .     .      466     Monroe  .     .     .      385     Somerford  . 

.      761 

Deer  Creek     .     545     Pike ....      529     Stokes    . 

.      770 

Fairfield      .     .      505     Pleasant      .     .      936     Union     .     . 

.  1,350 

Jefferson     .     .      892 

Capital.  —  London.     It  contains  a  brick  courthouse,  a 

jail,  county 

offices,  and  several  stores. 

! 

MAHONING  COUNTY 
Mahoning  is  situated  in  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  between  five  and  six  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed 
from  Trumbull  and  Columbiana,  in  1846,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  Mahoning  river,  the  Indian  name  signifying  lick  or  the  licks. 
The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile,  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  which  form  the  stajjle  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. Wool  is  raised  in  large  quantities;  and  in  the  valley  of  Ma- 
honing bituminous  coal  abounds,  and  also  iron  ore.  Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Austintown 

.  1,245 

Coitsville    . 

.  1,066 

Milton    .     . 

.  1,277 

Beaver*       . 

.   1,973 

Ellsworth    . 

.      988 

Poland   .     . 

.  1,561 

Berlin     .     . 

.   1,284 

Goshen*     . 

.   1,397 

Smith*  .     . 

.  2,029 

Board  man  . 

.      933 

Greene*      . 

.  3,212 

Springfield* 

.   1,994 

Canfield      . 

.  1,280 

Jackson 

.   1,124 

Youngstown 

.      999 

Cajrital.  —  Canfield.  It  is  situated  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  miles 
northeast  of  Columbus,  on  the  stage-road  from  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg. 
It  is  a  very  pleasant  village,  and  displays  the  taste  of  its  inhabitants  in 
the  cultivation  of  shrubbery.  It  contained,  in  1846,  three  stores,  a 
newspaper  printing-office,  one  presbyterian,  one  episcopal,  one  metho- 
dist,  one  congregational,  and  one  Lutheran  church,  and  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  The  county  buildings  have  since  been  erected, 
and  it  will  doubtless  grow  rapidly. 


MARION  COUNTY. 
Marion  is  situated  a  little  north  of  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains five  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1824,  and 
so  named  in  honor  of  General  Francis  Marion,  of  South  Carolina,  a  dis- 
tinguished partisan  general  of  the  revolution.  Except  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  the  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  A 
praii-ie  region  called  the  Sandusky  plains,  is  well  adapted  to  grazing. 
Watered  by  the  Scioto,  Little  Scioto,  and  Whetstone  or  Olentangy 

*  These  originally  formed  a  part  of  Columbiana  county.    The  residue  belonged  to  Trumbull. 
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717 

Richland      . 

.   1,148     1 

361 

Salt  Rock  . 

.      607     ! 

1,G39 

Scott  .      .      . 

.      854     j 

552 

Tullv      .     . 

.      870 

980 

Washington 

.      880 

1,414 

rivers.     Wheat,  corn,  and  grass,  are  the  chief  agricultural  productions. 

Wool  and   live  stock  are  produced   in  great    abundance.     Its  towns 

and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Big  Island  .      .      554        Grand  Prairie 

Bowling  Green      324       Green  Camp  . 

Canaan  .     .     ,  1,027       Marion  .     .     . 

Clarion  .     .      .   1,084        Montgomery    . 

Gilead     .     .     .   1,150       Morven .     .     . 

Grand     .      .      .      615        Pleasant      .     . 

Cajrital.  —  Marion.  In  1840  this  village  contained  a  biick  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  jjresbyterian  and  a  methodist  church,  twelve  stores,  a 
printing-office,  which  issued  a  weekly  newspaper,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dwellings,  and  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants  ;  there  were 
in  the  township  thirteen  stores,  capital  $35,000 ;  two  tanneries,  one  dis- 
tillery, one  flouring-mill,  three  gristmills,  five  sawmills.  Capital  in 
manufactui-es,  S4,060.  Eight  schools,  three  hundred  and  twenty  schol- 
ars.    Population,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 

MEDINA  COUNTY. 
Medi.va  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1812  and  or- 
ganized into  a  township  in  1818.  Wliy  it  bears  the  name  of  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Moslem  prophet,  we  are  not  informed.  The  surface  is 
generally  rolling,  and  the  soil  of  the  bottom-lands  along  the  streams  is 
easily  tilled  and  exceedingly  fertile,  belter  adapted  to  grass  than  gi'ain. 
Watered  by  the  head-waters  of  Black  and  Rocky  rivers.  The  chief 
productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  barley,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese. 
First  settled  by  people  from  Connecticut.  At  present,  the  German 
population  is  large.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 


Abbebille    . 

55 

Homer    .     . 

.      660 

Seville    .     . 

.      249 

Brunswick 

.  1,110 

Lafayette    . 

.      933 

Sharon  .      . 

.   1,315 

Chatham     . 

.      555 

Litchfield    . 

.      787 

Spencer 

.      551 

Granger      . 

.      956 

Liverpool    . 

.   1,500 

Wadsworth 

.  1,481 

Guilford      . 

.   1,400 

Medina  .     . 

.    1,435 

Westfield    . 

.   1,030 

Harrisville  . 

.   1,255 

Montviile    . 

.       914 

York .     .      . 

.      781 

Hinckley     . 

.   1,285 

Capital.  —  Medina.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, and  had,  in  1840,  a  handsome  courthouse,  in  which  the  public 
offices  are  kept,  a  brick  jail,  two  churches,  ten  stores,  capital  S34,500  ; 
one  fulling-mill,  one  distillery,  three  grist-mills,  four  sawmills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  $4,200.  Two  schools,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
scholars.  Population,  six  hundred  and  s(ivonty-five.  There  were  in  the 
town,  exclusive  of  the  village,  om-  store,  capital  61,000;  two  fulling- 
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mills,  one  woollen-factory,  one  distillery,  five  schools,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  scholars.     Population,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

MEIGS  COUNTY. 

Meigs  is  situated  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  upon  the  Ohio 
river,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  miles.  It  was 
formed  from  Gallia  and  Athens,  in  1819,  and  named  in  honor  of  Return 
J.  Meigs,*  who  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  in  1810.  The  surface 
is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile,  but  various.  Watered 
by  Shade  and  Leading  creeks.  Chief  productions  are  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Much  salt  is  manufactured  in  this  county. 
The  first  settlers  were  principally  from  New  England,  and  emigrated 
into  Meigs  from  Washington  county  north  of  it.  Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were:  — 
Bedford  .  .  567  Letart  ...  642 
Chester.  .  .  1,479  Olive  ...  743 
Columbia  .  .  672  Orange  .  .  .  830 
Lebanon     .     .      621       Rutland       .     .  1,410 

Capital.  —  PoMEROY.  It  is  situated  upon  a  nan-ow  strip  of  land, 
only  a  few  rods  wide,  upon  the  Ohio  river.  In  1847  it  contained  four 
churches,  a  newspaper  printing-office,  three  mills,  two  foundries,  two 
carding-machines,  a  machine  shop,  several  stores,  and  about  sixteen 
hundred  inhabitants. 


Salem     .     . 

.      940 

Salisbury    . 

.   1,509 

Scipio     .     . 

.      940 

Sutton    .     . 

.  1,099 

MERCER  COUNTY. 
Mercer  is  situated  in  the  west  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  square  miles.  It  was  foiTned  in  1820,  from 
old  Indian  territory,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  General  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, of  Virginia,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  third  of  January,  1777.  The  surface  is  level,  and  very  fer- 
tile. It  is  wet  in  the  forests,  but  when  drained  they  become  dry,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  grass  and  grain.  Stones  are  rarely  found  upon  its 
surface.  Watered  by  St.  Mary's  and  Wabash  rivers,  and  their  tributa- 
ries. Chief  agricultural  productions  are  Indian  cora,  wheat,  oats,  and 
hay.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Black  Creek  .  339  Dublin  ...  705  Jefferson  .  .  368 
Butler  ...  178  Gennan  .  .  1,499  Marion  .  .  .  1,141 
Centre    ...      159       Granville     .     .      339       Recovery    .     .      298 

*  The  name  of  Return  J.,  or  Return  Jonathan,  originated  in  the  Meigs  family  (of  Connecticut),  from 
an  amusing  circumstance.  His  ancestor,  named  Jonathan,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  suit  at  first,  when 
making  love  to  her  who  afterward  became  his  wife.  She  refused  for  some  time,  until  at  length,  tired 
of  importuning  her,  he  bade  her  a  final  farewell,  and  left  the  house.  He  had  scarcely  gone  from  the 
door  when  the  fair  one  repented,  and  following  after  him  as  he  hastened  across  the  fields,  she  cried 
out,  "  Return  Jonathan  !  return  Jonathan !"  Jonathan  did  return,  and  they  were  married.  In  com- 
memoration of  that  joyful  "  return,"  they  named  their  first  child.  Return  Jonathan. 
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Salem     ...      579        Union     ...     566       Wayne     ...     377 
St.  Mary's  .     .  1,515        Washington     .     214 

Capital.  —  Celina.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  giand  reser- 
voir of  the  Miami  canal,  which  will  be  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad, 
when  completed.  In  1840  it  had  a  courthouse,  a  presbyterian  church, 
three  stores,  seventy-five  dwellings,  and  about  five  hundred  inhabitants. 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 

Miami  is  situated  in  the  west,  and  contains  four  hundred  and  ten 
square  miles.  It  was  fonned  from  Montgomery,  in  1807,  and  was  so 
named  from  the  river  which  traverses  it.  It  is  an  Indian  name,  signi- 
fying mother,  and  was  either  claimed  by  or  given  to  the  tribe  who  in- 
habited the  valley,  who  maintained  that  they  were  created  in  it,  and 
were  the  original  inhabitants  —  mothers  or  progenitors  of  their  race. 
On  the  east  of  the  Miami,  the  surface  is  rolling;  on. the  west,  level, 
and  in  both  portions  the  soil  is  fertile.  Excellent  limestone  abounds 
throughout  the  county.  Watered  by  the  Miami  and  its  branches. 
Chief  productions  are,  wheat,  coi'n,  oats,  hay,  and  flaxseed.  Pork  is 
produced  in  abundance.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties 
in  the  state.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  Avere  :  — 
Bethel  .  .  .1,574  Lost  Creek  .1,306  Spring  Creek  .  1,444 
Brown  .  .  .  1,238  Monroe  .  .  .  1,404  Staunton  .  .  1,220 
Concord  .  .  1,034  Newbury  .  .  1,302  Union  .  .  .  2,219 
Ehzabeth    .     .  1,381       Newton       .     .  1,242       Washington     .  2,642 

Capital. —  Troy.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Great 
Miami  river.  It  had  in  1840,  a  brick  courthouse,  a  jail,  fourteen  stores, 
a  printing-office,  and  about  two  hundred  dwellings;  there  were  in  the 
town  two  schools,  seventy  scholars.  Population,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty-one. 


MONROE  COUNTY. 
Monroe  is  situated  toward  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains five  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1S13, 
from  Belmont,  Washington,  and  Guernsey,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
James  Monroe,  the  fifth  president  of  the  United  States,  who  was  then 
secretary  of  state  and  acting  secretary  of  war.  The  sutface  is  generally 
hilly  and  very  rough.  Considerable  portions  of  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
l)roductive  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  staples.  Wheat,  corn,  pork,  and 
tobacco,  are  the  chief  productions.  Watered  by  the  Little  Muskingum 
river,  and  Sunfish,  Duck,  and  Wills  creeks.  Coal  is  fi)und  abundantly 
in  some  places.  Population  originally  were  a  mixture  of  western  Penn- 
sylvanians  and  Virginians,  and  New-Englanders.  One  township  is  set- 
tled by  Swiss.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 
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j                                                                          Montgomery  County. 

Adams    .     . 

.      898 

Greene   ...      937 

Seneca   .     . 

.  1,348 

Bethel     .     . 

.      545 

Jackson  ...      805 

Sunbury 

.   1,358 

Centre    .     . 

.  2,044 

Malaga  .     .     .  1,442 

Switzerland 

.      982 

Elk     .     . 

.      535 

Ohio  ....      908 

Union      .     . 

.  1,356 

Enoch     .     . 

.  1,134 

PeiTy      ...      982 

"Washington 

.      533 

j     Franklin      . 

.  1,137 

.  Salem      ...      900 

Wayne   .     . 

.      684 

Capital.  —  WooDSFiELD.  It  is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  eighteen 
miles  from  Ohio  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  fiine  courthouse,  jail,  one 
church,  three  stores,  a  printing-office,  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  three 
hundred  inhabitants.  A  circular  hill  in  its  northern  part,  sixty  feet  high, 
affords  an  extensive  prospect. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 
Montgomery  is  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles.  It  was  foiTned  in  1803, 
from  Hamilton  and  Ross,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Richard 
Montgomery,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution,  who  was  killed 
in  an  assault  on  Quebec,  in  December,  1775.  About  one  half  of  the 
the  county  is  very  level,  the  residue  is  rolling  and  some  broken.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  beneath  it  are  extensive  beds  of  limestone,  from 
opened  quarries  of  which  large  quantities  are  exported  to  Cincinnati  and 
other  places,  for  building  purposes.  Watered  by  the  Miami  river  and 
its  branches.  Its  principal  agricultural  products  are  wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  flaxseed,  potatoes,  and  tobacco.  Wool  and  and  pork  are 
pi'oduced  in  great  abundance.  Settled  chiefly  by  emigrants  from  other 
counties  in  the  state,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Its  towns 
and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Butler  .     .     .     1,896 

Jackson  .     .     .  1,688 

Perry      .     .     .1,881 

Clay      .     .     .     1,633 

Jefferson      .     .1,895 

Randolph    .     .  1,774 

Da>1:on      .     .  10,334 

Madison      .     .  1,594 

Washington     .  2,210 

Gennan     .     .     2,728 

Miami     .     .     .  3,259 

Wayne   .     .     .  1,045 

Capital.  —  Dayton. 

It  is  watered  by  Great  Miami  river  and  its 

ti-ibutaries,  southwest  branch  of  Mad  river,  and  Wolf  creek.     Mad  river 

is  here  turned  into  a  race,  about  a  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  after  being 

employed  in  mills,  is  turned  into  the  Miami,  partly  above  and  partly 
below  the  village,  thus  constituting  the  gi-ound  on  which  it  stands  an 
island.  In  1840  there  were  in  and  near  the  viflage  four  cotton  factories, 
with  five  thousand  spindles.  There  is  a  gun-banel  factory,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  a  large  iron  foundry,  four  machine  shops, 
producing  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  a  clock  factory,  pro- 
ducing two  thousand  five  hundred  clocks  yearly,  an  extensive  paper  fac- 
tory, a  carding  and  fulling  mill,  seven  flouring-mills,  seven  sawmills,  five 
distilleries,  and  various  other  mills  and  manufactories.    Capital  in  manu- 
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factures,  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  contained  a  courthouse, 
and  county  offices  of  brick,  and  a  jail  and  banking-house  of  stone.  It 
had  ten  churches — two  presbyterian,  one  episcopal,  two  baptist,  two 
methodist,  one  Lutheran,  one  Gernian  refonned,  one  Roman  catholic  — 
two  academies,  eighty-two  students,  six  schools,  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-three  scholars,  over  twelve  hundred  houses,  fifty  stores,  and 
three  printing-offices.  The  Miami  canal  passes  through  the  place  and 
connects  it  with  Cincinnati.  Population  of  the  village,  six  thousand 
and  sixty-seven ;  the  township,  in  addition,  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight.     The  village  now  contains  about  eleven  thousand. 


MORGAN  COUNTY. 
Morgan  is  situated  toward  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains five  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1818,  and  named  in 
honor  of  General  Daniel  Morgan,  the  celebrated  commander  of  a  rifle 
corps  in  the  revolution.  The  surface  is  generally  uneven,  and  in  many 
parts  very  hilly.  Soil  strong  and  fertile,  being  composed  of  a  good 
deal  of  limestone-clay.  Watered  by  Muskingum  river  and  its  branches, 
and  by  Duck  creek,  which  afford  fine  water-power  for  manufacturing 
pui-poses.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco,  are  its  chief  agiicultural 
productions.  Pork,  wool,  and  salt,  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  of  the  latter,  nearly  half  a  million  of  bushels  are  produced  an- 
nually. First  settlement  by  whites  was  made  in  1790,  by  a  party  from 
Marietta,  Ohio.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Bloom     . 

.     .  1,388 

Malta      .     . 

.  1,405 

Ohio  .     .     . 

.  1,65& 

Bristol    . 

.  1,645 

Manchester 

.  1,267 

Penn      .     . 

.  1,119 

Brookfield 

.     .  1,426 

Meigsville    . 

.  1,159 

Union      .     . 

.  1,328 

Centre     . 

.  1,171 

Morgan  .     . 

.  1,518 

Windsor 

.  1,279 

Deerfield 

.     .  1,235 

Noble      .     . 

.  1,308 

York  .     . 

.     .  1032 

Jackson . 

.      920 

Capital. - 

—  M'CONNELLSVILLE.       It 

is  situated 

on  the  east 

bank  of 

Muskingum  river,  at  an  elevation  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  high 
water.  In  1840  it  contained  a  courthouse,  jail,  two  churches,  twelve 
stores,  two  tanneries,  eighty  dwellings,  and  five  hundred  inhabitants. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 
Muskingum  is  situated  toward  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from 
Washington  and  Fairfield,  in  1804,  and  is  so  named  from  the  river  of 
that  name,  the  signification  of  which,  in  the  Delaware  and  Shawnoese 
language,  is  a  toron  on  the  river-side.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  hilly,  and 
the  soil,  in  which  clay  predominates,  is  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Mus- 
kingum river  (one  of  tlie  largest  in  Ohio)  and  its  branches.     The  chief 
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agricultural  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  tobacco. 
Pork  and  wool  are  produced  in  abundance.  Bituminous  coal  and  salt 
abound;  and  pipe-clay,  and  cellular  quartz,  suitable  for  buiT-mill- 
stones,  are  abundant.  There  are  many  ancient  works  in  this  county. 
The  Muskingum  valley  was  the  favorite  abode  of  the  Delawares,  Wyan- 
dots,  Shawnees,  and  Senecas.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  whites  soon 
after  the  revolution.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Adams    .     . 

.      988 

Madison 

.  1,070 

Salem      .     . 

1,002 

Blue  Rock 

.   1,083 

Meigs     .     . 

.   1,333 

Salt  Creek 

1,252 

Brush  Creek 

.  1,606 

Mom-oe 

.      918 

Springfield 

1,091 

Falls       .     . 

.  1,72.3 

INIount  Sterlin 

g      177 

Taylorsville      . 

785 

Gratiot   .     . 

.      108 

Muskingum 

.   1,252 

Union      .      . 

1,625 

Harrison     . 

.      641 

Newton .     . 

.  2,-568 

Uniontown 

151 

Highland    . 

.      884 

Olympus     . 

96 

Washington 

1,488 

Hopewell   . 

.  1,806 

Peny     .     . 

.   1,061 

Wayne   .     .     . 

1,276 

Jackson 

.   1,123 

Putnam  .     . 

.      171 

W.  Zanesville 

279 

Jefferson     . 

.  2,188 

Rossville      . 

.      160 

S.  Zanesville 

76 

Licking  .     . 

.  1,323 

Rich  Hill    . 

.  1,424 

Zanesville    . 

5,121 

Capital.  —  Zanesville.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Muskingum  river,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  on  the  national 
road.  In  1840  it  contained  an  elegant  courthouse,  a  jail,  county  offices, 
a  markethouse,  two  banking-houses,  two  academies,  an  athenaeum,  with 
a  reading-room  and  a  library  of  nine  thousand  volumes,  nine  churches, 
forty  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  two  steam  engine  and  machine  shops, 
three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory  one  steam  papermill,  three 
oilmills,  two  breweries,  three  air  foundries,  two  brass  foundries,  two 
rope  factories,  two  soap  and  candle  factories,  one  starch  and  glue  facto- 
ry, three  coach  factories,  two  steam  and  two  water  sawmills,  two  glass 
factories,  one  steam  hat  factory,  and  five  printing-offices.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  were  five  flouring-mills  propelled  by  water-power,  with 
thirty  run  of  stones,  and  three  steam  flouring-mills,  with  nine  run  of 
stones,  manufactui'ing  annually  one  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour. 
The  population  of  the  village  was  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-six,  and  including  several  connected  adjacent  villages,  about  seven 
thousand.  A  benevolent  and  wealthy  individual  bequeathed  a  fund  of 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  to  found  a 
fi'ee  school.  Two  bridges  connect  this  place  with  Putnam  and  West 
Zanesville,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Muskingum  river.  By  means 
of  a  side-cut  which  enters  the  Muskingum  at  Dresden,  it  has  a  connexion 
with  the  Ohio  canal.  A  canal  and  locks  at  this  place  around  the  falls  of 
the  Muskingum,  not  only  make  the  river  navigable,  but  create  a  great 
water-power.  Population  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  the  village,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five;  of  the  village,  in  1847,  about  six  thousand. 
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OTTOWA  COUNTY. 

Ottowa  is  situated  upon  Lake  Erie,  toward  the   northwest  part  of 
the  state,  and  contains  three  hundred   and  fifty  square  miles.     Tt  was 
formed  from  Sandusky,  Erie,  and   Lucas  counties,  in   1824,  and   is  so 
called  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  that  name,  the  signification  of  which  is 
trader.     The  sui-face  is  level,  and  the  larger  portion   of  the   county  is 
covered  by  the  Black  Swamp.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  prairie  and 
marshy  land.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  principal  crops  are  com,  po- 
tatoes, wheat,  and  oats.     Watered  by  Portage   and   Toussaint  rivers. 
There  are  extensive  plaster  beds  and  limestone  quan-ies  upon  the  pen- 
insula which  penetrates  Lake  Erie.     The  land  is  owned  chiefly  by  com- 
panies in  New  York,  and  the  settlements   were  hardly  tangible  until 
1830.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Bay  ....      231     Erie  ....      200     Portage       .     .      347 
Carrol    ...      262     Harris    ...      318     Salem      ...      104 
Clay  ....      176     Kelley's  Island        68     Van  Rensselaer       27 
Danbury     .      .      515 

Cajntal.  —  Port  Clinton.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Por- 
tage river,  at  its  mouth.  Laid  out  in  1827,  with  spacious  streets,  ci'oss- 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  has  a  good  harbor  with  a  lighthouse 
at  its  entrance.  In  1840  it  contained  a  courthouse,  jail,  several  stores, 
one  steam  sawmill  and  gristmill,  various  mechanic  shops,  fifty  dwel- 
lings, and  about  three  hundred  inhabitants. 


PAULDING  COUNTY. 

Paulding  is  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles.  Il  was  foiTned  from  old  In- 
dian territory,  in  1820,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Paulding,  of 
Peekskill,  New  York,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre.  The  surface 
covered  by  the  Black  Sivamjy,  is  level,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  Wa- 
tered by  Maumee  and  Auglaize  rivers.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats.  Settled  chiefly  by  people  from  New  York  and  New 
England.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Auglaize     .     .      298       Brown    ...      180       Carryall       .     .      345 

Capital.  —  Charloe.  It  is  situated  on  the  Auglaize  river  and  the 
Miami  extension  canal.  It  was  laid  out  in  1840,  and  contains  a  few  fam- 
ilies only.  The  name  of  the  village  was  derived  from  Charloe,  an  Ot- 
towa chief,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence. 


PERRY  COUNTY. 
Perry  is  situated  in   the  southwest  part  of  the  state,  and   contains 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles.     It  was  formed  from  Washing- 
ton, Muskingum,  and  Fairfield,  in  1817,  and  so  called  from  Commodore 
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Pickiuvay  Couuty. 


PICKAWAY  COUNTY. 
Pickaway  is  situated  a  little  south  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  seventy  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from 
Rose,  Fairfield,  and  Franklin,  in  1810,  and  was  so  called  from  a  tribe 
of  Indians  called  Piqua,  Pickaway  being  a  corruption  of  that  word. 
Its  signification  is,  a  man  formed  out  of  the  ashes*  The  surface  is 
generally  level,  and  the  soil  exceedingly  fertile.  Watered  by  Scioto 
river  and  its  tributaries.  Darby,  Deer,  and  Little  Walnut  creeks.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass.  Here  cornfields 
containing  five  hundred  acres  may  be  seen.  Pork,  wool,  and  neat-cat- 
tle, are  produced  in  great  abundance.  The  harrens,  covered  with 
shrub-oaks,  were  considered  valueless,  but  on  clearing  and  cultivating 
them,  they  are  found  to  be  very  productive.  The  "  Pickaway  plains" 
are  said  to  contain  the  richest  body  of  land  in  Ohio.  The  original  set- 
tlers were  chiefly  Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians.  Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were:  — 

Madison  .  .  850  Salt  Creek.  .1,814 
Muhlenburgh.  653  Scioto  ...  904 
Monroe  .  .  .  1,346  Walnut  .  .  .  1,798 
Pickaway  .  .  1,572  Washington  .  1,194 
Perry     .     .     .  1,277        Wayne  ...      779 

The  Shawnees  have  a  tradition   that  the  whole  of  that  great  tribe  were  once  assembled  at  their 


Circleville  . 

.  2,973 

Darby     .     . 

.  1,050 

Deer  Creek 

.  1,374 

Harrison     . 

.  1,149 

Jackson 

.      993 

annual  feast  and  thanksgiving,  and  while  seated  around  the  embers  of  a  large  fire,  a  great  puffing  was 
discovered  in  the  ashes,  when  suddenly  a  full-formed  man  arose  from  the  coals,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  Piyua  tribe,  a  division  of  the  Shawnees. 


Oliver  Hazzard  Perry,  a  distinguished  naval  commander  on  Lake  Erie, 

during  the  war  of  1812.     The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  | 

various  but  generally  fertile.     Watered  by  small  tributaries  of  Hock-  j  I 

hocking    and    Muskingum  rivers.      The    principal    productions    are  1 1 

wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  tobacco,  beef  cattle,  pork,  and  wool.     Tobacco  | 

is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  southern  part,  and  wheat  in  the  central  i  j 

portion.     First  settled  by  Pennsylvania  Germans,  about  1802.    Its  towns  ij 

and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  : —  ] 

Bearfield     .     .  1,455       Jackson       .     .  1,700        Pike.     .     .     .  1,668  \\ 

Clayton.     .     .  1,602       Madison      .     .  1,167        Reading      .     .  3,992  !| 

Harrison     .     .  1,034       Monday  Creek     986        Salt  Lick    .     .  1,243  j 

Hopewell   .     .  1,544       Monroe.     .     .      999        Thoni    .     .     .  2,700  I 

Caj^ital.  —  Somerset.     In  1840  the  village  contained  a  courthouse,  | 

jail,  nine  stores,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings,  and  about  seven  I 

hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.    There  were  in  the  town,  thirteen  stores,  i 

capital  $18,750  ;  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two  printing-ofiices,  two  ,  j 

weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures,  $18,367.     One  acade-  | 

my,  sixty  students  ;  four  schools,  one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars.    Pop-  ] 

ulation,  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven.  i 
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Pike  County. 

Capital.  —  CiRCLEviLLE.  This  village  was  laid  out  in  1810,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortification.  It  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Scioto 
river.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  here  crosses  the 
river  in  a  fine  aqueduct.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  the  village  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tomi  lots,  besides  five  circular  and  triangular  acres  of  ground,  appro- 
priated to  public  uses.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  brick  octagonal  courthouse, 
a  jail,  a  markethouse,  six  public  oflfices  in  a  brick  row,  four  churches  — 
one  presbyterian,  one  episcopal,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  methodist; 
thirteen  stores,  five  canal  warehouses,  an  academy,  and  about  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  The  country  around  is  very  fertile,  and  a  great  wa- 
ter-power is  concentrated  at  this  place,  by  several  creeks,  and  by  the 
canal.  There  were  in  the  town  fifteen  stores,  capital  $62,000  ;  one  ful- 
ling-mill, one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  three 
printing-offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  news- 
jjapers,  one  flouring-mill,  five  sawmills,  one  oil-mill.  Capital  in  manu- 
factures, $37,050.  One  academy,  fifteen  students  ;  six  schools,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  scholais.  Population,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-two. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 

Pike  is  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  four 
hundred  and  twenty-one  square  miles.  It  was  organized  in  1815,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Zebulon  Mongomery  Pike,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  York  (Toronto),  Upper  Canada, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1813.  The  surface  is  various,  generally  quite 
hilly.  Soil  very  fertile.  "Watered  by  the  Scioto  river,  which  passes 
centrally  through  it  from  north  to  south.  The  rich  bottom-lands  of 
the  Scioto  have  a  soil  like  a  garden,  and  the  hills  upon  their  marginf 
abound  with  excellent  freestone.  The  chief  productions  are  corn,  oats, 
and  wheat.  The  first  settlers  were  Pennsylvanians  and  Virginians. 
Now  a  great  many  Germans  inhabit  the  country.  Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were:  — 

Beaver  .  .  .  1,099  Newton  ...  326  Perry  ...  558 
Camp  Creek  .  298  Peepee  ...  919  Seal  ....  1,835 
Jackson  .  .  .  1,094  Preble  ...  513  Sunfish  ...  318 
Mifflin     .     .     .      0G6 

Capital.  —  PiKETox.  It  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  Scioto  river. 
In  1840,  it  contained  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  six  stores,  one  tannery,  and 
about  eighty  dwellings.     P()})ukition,  five  hundred  and  seven. 
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Portage  nnd  Preble  Counties. 
PORTAGE  COUNTY. 
Portage  is  situated  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
five  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Trumbull,  in  1807, 
and  all  of  that  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  west  of  the  Cuyahoga  and 
south  of  the  township  numbered  five,  was  annexed  as  a  part  of  the 
county.  Within  the  limits  of  this  county  was  the  old  Indian  portage 
path  between  the  Cuyahoga  and  Tuscarawas,  and  hence  its  name  of 
Portage.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  or  slightly  rolling.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing,  particularly  the  uplands.  Wheat, 
rye,  com,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  butter,  cheese,  and  wool,  are  the 
chief  productions.  The  dairy  business  is  carried  on  extensively,  and 
great  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported  annually.  It  was  originally 
settled  by  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Tappan,  in  1779,  at  which  time  only  one 
other  white  man  (Mr.  Honey)  resided  in  the  county.  Its  towns  and 
their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 


Atwater 

.      755 

Freedom     , 

.      888 

Ravenna     . 

.   1,542 

Aurora    .     . 

.      906 

Hiram    .     . 

.   1,080 

Rootstown  . 

.   1,112 

Brim  field     . 

.  1,153 

Mantua . 

.  1,187 

Shalersville 

.   1,281 

Charlestown 

.      851 

Nelson   .     . 

.  1,398 

Streetsborou 

gh     983 

Deerfield     . 

.  1,184 

Palmyra     . 

.  1,359 

Suflield  .     . 

.  1,212 

Edinburgh  . 

.  1,085 

Paris      .     . 

.      936 

Windham    . 

.      907 

Franklin      . 

.   1,497 

Randolph    . 

.   1,649 

Capital.  —  Ravenna.  It  is  watered  by  a  head  branch  of  Beaver 
creek,  which  flows  ultimately  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  a  branch 
of  Cuyahoga  river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie,  both  of  which  afford 
water-power.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  plain,  near  the 
branch  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  contained  in  1840,  an  elegant  court- 
house, of  stone,  a  jail,  a  female  seminary,  three  churches,  eight  or  ten 
stores,  and  many  handsome  dwellings.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right-angles,  and  the  courthouse  stands  on  a  public  square.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  south  part  of  the  village,  and 
affords  water-power,  and  great  facilities  for  business.  There  were  in 
the  town  nine  schools,  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  scholars.  Popu- 
lation, one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-two. 


PREBLE  COUNTY 
Preble  is  situated  toward  the  southwest  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from 
INIontgomery  and  Butler,  in  1808,  and  was  named  from  Commodore 
Edward  Preble,  who  was  a  naval  officer  in  the  revolution,  and  com- 
manded the  armament  that  made  war  upon  Tripoli,  in  1803.  The  sur- 
face is  level  or  gently  rolHng,  and  soil  very  fertile,  except  in  a  few 
localities.    Watered  by  Franklin,  Four-Mile,  and  St.  Clair  creeks.    The 
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"  Putnam  and  Richland  CounticB. 

southern  parts  are  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams.  Fine  wa- 
ter-privileges abound  throughout  the  county,  and  large  quantities  of 
flour  are  manufactured  annually.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  flaxseed,  swine,  wool,  and  beef  cattle.  Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Monroe  .  .  .1,176 
Somers  .  .  .  1,820 
Twin.  .  .  .  1,675 
Washington  .  2,459 
Capital.  —  Eaton.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  St. 
Clair's  or  Seven-Mile  creek,  which  here  has  a  fall  of  twenty  feet  in 
eighty  rods,  with  good  water-power.  It  had  in  1840  a  courthouse,  jail, 
three  public  offices,  three  churches  —  one  presbyterian,  one  methodist, 
and  one  common  to  various  denominations  —  fifteen  stores,  one  gi-ist- 
mill,  one  sawmill,  one  fulling-mill,  one  carding  machine,  two  tanneries, 
one  printing-office,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings,  and  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 


Dixon     .     . 

.  1,290 

Israel.     .     . 

.  1,547 

Gasper    .     . 

.      836 

Jackson  .     . 

.  1,260 

Gratis      .     . 

.  1,931 

Jefferson 

.  2,164 

Harrison 

.  1,706 

Lanier     .     . 

.  1,618 

PUTNAM  COUNTY. 
Putnam  is  situated  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  eighty-six  square  miles.  It  was  foraied  from 
old  Indian  temtory,  in  1820,  and  was  so  called  in  honor  of  General  Is- 
rael Putnam,  a  distinguished  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
and  commander  during  the  revolution.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
the  Black  swamp  covering  a  greater  portion  of  it.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  particularly  in  the  portions  cleared  and  drained.  Watered  by 
Auo-laize  river.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  oats, 
and  pork.  The  population  consists  chiefly  of  emigrants  from  eastern 
Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania,  with  a  mixture  of  (xennans.  Its  towns 
and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Blanch  ard .     . 

.  688 

Monroe 

Greensburgh . 

.  276 

Ottowa . 

Jennings    .     . 

.  360 

Peny    . 

Liberty      .     . 

.  125 

Pleasant 

509 

Richland   .     . 

.  388 

690 

Riley    .     .     . 

.  658 

266 

Sugar  Creek  . 

.  500 

328 

Union   .     .     . 

.  401 

Capital.  —  Kalida.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Ottowa  river, 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  its  junction  with  Auglaize  river.  In  1840  it 
contained  a  courthouse,  jail,  three  stores,  twenty-five  dwellings,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 


RICHLAND  COUNTY. 
Richland  is  situated  toward  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
nine  hundred  square  miles.    It  was  organized  in  1813,  and  named  from 
the  character  of  its  soil.     The  surface  is  rolling  and  hilly  in  the  south 
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Ross  County. 


and  southeast  parts ;  the  remainder  is  level.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  grain.  Wheat  and  com  are 
the  staple  prodactions,  and  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  rye,  hemp,  and  flaxseed, 
are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Watered  by  branches  of  the  Mohican 
creek  and  the  Whetstone  or  Olentangy  river.  The  early  settlers  emi- 
grated chiefly  from  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them  of  German  origin. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 


Auburn  .     . 

.  1,016 

Madison .     . 

.  3,206 

Sandusky    . 

.  1,465 

Bloomfield  . 

.  1,294 

Mifflin     .     . 

.  1,800 

Sharon    .      . 

.  1,675 

Blooming  Gr 

Dve  1,495 

Milton     .     . 

.  1,861 

Springfield  . 

.  1,686 

Clear  Creek 

.  1,653 

Monroe  .      . 

.  1,624 

Troy  .     .     . 

.  1,939 

Congress     . 

.  1,248 

Montgomeiy 

.  2,445 

Vermilion    . 

.  2,402 

Franklin 

.  1,490 

Orange   .     . 

.  1,840 

Vernon  .     . 

.  1,042 

Greene  .     . 

.  1,998 

Perry      .     . 

.  1,853 

Washington 

.  1,914 

Hanover 

.  1,485 

Plymouth    . 

.  1,934 

Worthington 

.  1,842 

Jefferson 

.  2,325 

Capital.  —  Mansfield.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
and  had  in  1840,  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  six  churches, 
seventeen  stores,  two  printing-offices,  three  hundred  dwellings,  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  inhabitants. 


ROSS  COUNTY. 
Ross  is  situated  tow-  === 

ard  the  south  part  of  the 
state,  and  contains  six 
hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles.  It  was  fomied  by 
proclamation  of  Gover- 
nor St.  Clair,  in  1798, 
and  was  the  sixth  county 
created  in  the  north- 
western ten-itory.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  James 
Ross,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who,  at  the  time  of  its 
foraiation,  was  the  fed- 
eral candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  that  state.  The  Old  Statehouse,  Chilicothe.* 
surface  in  the  south  part  is  hilly  but  tolerably  fertile;  the  north 
part  is  nearly   level  and  very   fertile,    especially   upon   the    sti-eams. 

*  This  building,  which  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  territorial  government,  was  completed  in  1801. 
The  legislature  of  the  northwestern  territory  held  its  sessions  there  that  year,  and  the  convention  that 
formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  assembled  there.  This  building  is  still  standing, 
and  is  used  as  a  courthouse  by  the  coimty. 
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Sandusky  County. 


Watered  by  Scioto  river  and  its  branches  and  Paint  creek,  whose  bot- 
toms produce  abundant  crops  of  corn.  The  chief  productions  are  com, 
wheat,  and  oats.  Fine  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  are  raised  in  the 
county.  The  early  settlers  came  principally  from  Kentucky.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 


Buckskin 

.  1,729 

Greene  .     .     .  1,889 

Paxton    . 

.     .  1,226 

Colerain 

.  1,281 

Han-ison      .     .      631 

Scioto     . 

.  5,354 

Concord . 

.     .  2,549 

Huntington      .   1,169 

Springfield 

.  1,063 

Deerfield 

.     .  1,235 

Jefferson      .     .      871 

Twin .     . 

.     .  2,195 

Eagle      . 

.     .      411 

Liberty  .     .     .  1,256 

Union 

.     .  2,632 

Franklin 

.     .      589 

Paint       .      .     .  1,380 

Capital. 

—  Chilicothe.      It   is   handsomely 

situated    on 

the    west 

bank  of  Scioto  river,  in  Scioto  township.  Its  plan  has  been  thought  to 
resemble  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  Scioto  washes  its  noi'them  limit, 
and  Paint  creek  its  southern,  here  three  fourths  of  a  mile  apart.  The 
principal  streets  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  and  these  are  crossed  by 
others  at  right  angles,  extending  from  the  river  to  the  creek.  The  two 
main  streets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  at  the  centre  of  the 
township,  are  ninety  feet  wide.  Water  street,  which  fronts  the  river,  is 
eighty-two  and  a  half  feet  wide  ;  the  other  sti-eets  are  sixty-six  feet  wide. 
Founded  in  1796.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  courthouse  and  jail,  two  market- 
houses,  a  United  States  land-office,  twenty-three  stores,  an  elegant  bank- 
ing-house, four  churches  —  one  presbylerian,one  associate  reformed,  one 
episcopal,  and  one  methodist  —  two  academies,  eighty-five  students. 
Population,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  In  the 
midst  of  the  village  was  an  ancient  mound,  now  removed  to  give  place 
for  buildings.  The  Ohio  canal  passes  through  it.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  village  is  a  hill,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet, 
from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view  of  the  place,  and  of 
the  surrounding  country.     Population  in  1847,  about  6,300. 

SANDUSKY  COUNTY. 
Sandusky  is  situated  toward  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains three  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  from  old 
Indian  territory,  in  1820.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  disputed.  Sa-un- 
dus-tee,  pronounced  San-doos-tce,  is  a  Wyandot  expression,  signifying 
at  the  cold  tcater,  and  this,  probably,  is  the  derivative  of  the  name. 
Some  trace  its  origin  to  a  trader  named  Sowdowsky.  The  surface  is 
generally  level  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  western  portion  is  covered  by 
the  Black  swamp.  Watered  by  the  Sandusky  river  and  its  branches. 
Portage  river  crosses  its  northwest  corner.  The  chief  productions  are 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  pork.  The  French  had  a  trading  sta- 
tion in  this  region  long  before   the  revolution,  but  its  first  permanent 
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jioto  County. 


settlers  were  from  the  middle  and  eastern  states.     Its  towns  and  their 
population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Ballville  ...  1 ,007  Rice  ....  385  Townsend  .  .  692 
Green  Creek  .  1,186  Riley ....  426  Washington  .  1,074 
Jackson  ...  929  Sandusky  .  .  1,696  Woodville  .  .  486 
Madison.  .  .  316  Scott.  ...  684  York.  .  .  .  1,301 
Capital. —  Lower  Sandusky.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Sandusky  river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  small  steamboats. 
In  1840  it  contained  a  courthouse,  two  churches,  ten  stores,  two  ware- 
houses, one  gristmill,  and  one  sawmill.  Population,  eleven  hundred 
and  seventeen.  Fort  Stephenson  was  situated  here,  where  Colonel 
Crogan  made  a  gallant  defence,  in  the  war  of  1812,  against  the  British 
and  Indians.     The  remains  of  it  are  still  seen. 


SCIOTO  COUNTY. 
ScioTo  is  situated  upon  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  south  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  six  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1803,  and  its 
named  is  derived  from  its  river,  which  the  Wyandots  called  Sci-on-to. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  very  hilly.  Generally  very 
fertile,  particularly  the  river  bottoms.  It  is  watered  by  the  Scioto  and 
Little  Scioto  rivers  and  their  branches,  and  washed,  on  its  southern 
boundary,  by  the  Ohio.  The  river  bottoms  are  well  adapted  to  corn, 
and  in  every  part,  the  smaller  grains  are  raised.  Wlieat,  com,  and 
oats,  are  the  chief  agricultural  products.  Iron,  coal,  and  freestone,  are 
found  in  abundance,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  former,  is  carried  on 
quite  extensively  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  First  settled  by 
people  from  Kentucky.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were  :  — 

.      578 

.      830 

.      265 

.      860 

.  1,015 

Capital.  —  Portsmouth.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Scioto 
river,  at  its  entrance  into  Ohio  river,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Ohio 
canal.  It  had  in  1840  a  courthouse,  markethouse,  jail,  three  or  four 
churches,  a  bank,  a  steam  sawmill,  and  gristmill,  one  flouring-mill,  one 
i-olling  and  slitting  mill,  one  nail  factory,  one  iron  foundry,  one  carding- 
machine,  a  printing-office,  twenty-five  or  thirty  stores,  seven  commission 
warehouses,  numerous  mechanic  shops,  two  hundred  dwellings,  and 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  As  a  place  of  business, 
its  situation  is  commanding.  Iron  ore,  mineral  coal,  and  fine  building 
stone,  are  found  abundantly  in  the  vicinity. 


Bloom     .     .     . 

913 

Jefferson 

Brush  Creek  . 

401 

Madison 

Clay.     .     .     . 

696 

Morgan  . 

Green     .     .     . 

974 

Nile  .     . 

Harrison      .     . 

686 

Porter 

L^nion     .     . 

.      575 

Vernon    .     . 

.      902 

"Washington 

.      653 

WajTie    .     . 

,  1,844 
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Seneca  and  Shelby  Counties. 

SENECA  COUNTY. 
Seneca  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  contains  five 
hundred  and  foity  square  miles.  It  was  fonned  from  old  Indian  terri- 
tory, in  1820,  and  organized  in  1824.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  tribe 
of  Indians  who  had  a  resei-vation  within  its  limits.  Its  surface  is  level, 
and  soil  very  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Sandusky  river  and  its  tributa- 
ries. The  streams  are  generally  deep  and  sluggish.  Its  chief  agricul- 
tural products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  pork.  Settled 
principally  by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  INIaryland,  and 
portions  of  Ohio.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


n 


Adams   .     . 

.   1,250 

Hopewell   . 

.      913 

Reed       .     . 

.   1,214 

Big  Spring 

.      92.5 

Jackson .     . 

.      596 

Scipio      .     . 

.  1,556 

Bloom    .     . 

.  1,168 

Liberty  .     . 

.   1,084 

Seneca    .     . 

.   1,393 

Clinton  .     . 

.  2,195 

London .     . 

.      763 

Thompson   . 

.  1,404 

Eden      .     . 

.   1,471 

Pleasant 

.      974 

Venice    .     . 

.  1,222 

Capital.  —  Tiffin.  It  is  situated  on  the  Sandusky  river,  and  contain- 
ed, in  1840,  a  courthouse,  jail,  several  stores,  a  printing-office,  issuing  a 
weekly  newspaper,  and  about  six  hundred  inhabitants. 

SHELBY  COUNTY 
Shelby  is  situated  toward  the  west  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Miami, 
in  1819,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  Governor  Shelby,  of  Kentucky, 
The  surface  is  various,  the  southern  moiety  undulating  and  somewhat 
hilly.  The  northern  part  is  a  high  flat  table  land,  and  forms  a  part  of 
Loramie's  summit,*  nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Erie.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  agricultural  productions. 
The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  hay.  Watered  by  Miami 
river  and  its  branches.  Settled  chiefly,  at  first,  by  Kentuckians.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Great  Miami  river.  It  contained  in  1840,  a  courthouse,  forty-four  feet 
square,  a' jail,  eleven  stores,  eighty  dwellings,  and  seven  hundred  and 
thirteen  inhabitants. 

*  So  called  from  a  Canadian  Fronclinian,  who  e?tnUlisliod  trading  stations  in  that  region.  lie  was 
A  bitter  enemy  of  the  Americans,  and  often  excited  the  Indians  to  deeds  of  horror.  The  mouth  of  a 
creek  bearing  his  name  was  the  first  point  of  English  settlement  in  Ohio. 


Clinton    . 

.     .  1,496 

Jackson  .     . 

.      478 

Salem     .     .     .  1,158 

Cynthiana 

.     .  1,022 

Loramie 

.      904 

Turtle  Creek  .      746 

Dinsmoor 

.     .      500 

M'Lean  .     . 

.      513 

Van  Buren .     .      596 

Franklin 

.     .      647 

Orange   .     . 

.      783 

Washington     .  1,688 

Green 

.     .      762 

Perry      .     . 

.      861 

Capital.- 

—  Sidney. 

The  village  is  situated 

on  the  west  branch  of 
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Stark  and  Summit  Counties. 


STARK  COUNTY. 
Stark  is  situated  toward  the  northeast  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
six  hundred  and.  fifty  square  miles.  It  was  organized  in  1809,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  John  Stark,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  revolution.  The  surface  is  level  or  slightly- 
undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  Watered  by  Tuscarawas  river  and  its 
branches.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  in  the  state. 
Wheat  is  its  great  staple ;  and  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  and  flax 
and  clover  seed,  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Flocks  and  herds 
everywhere  abound.  Iron  and  mineral  coal  are  found  in  many  places. 
Settled  principally  by  Pennsylvania  Gennans,  and  emigrants  from  their 
"fader-land"  and  France.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were :  — 

Massillon     . 

Marlborough 

Nimishillen 

Osnaburgh . 

Paris .     .     . 

Perry     .     . 

Capital.  —  Canton.  This  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  forks  of 
the  Nimishillen  creek,  which  unite  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  villao-e, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country.  Settled  in  1806 ;  it  had  in  1840  a 
courthouse,  a  jail,  three  brick  offices,  four  churches,  mostly  of  brick  — 
one  presbyterian,  one  methodist,  one  German  Lutheran,  and  one  Ro- 
man catholic  —  eighteen  or  twenty  stores,  one  academy,  a  markethouse, 
a  bank,  a  library  company,  a  mechanics'  society,  two  printing-offices, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  dwellings.  It  had  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  scholars  in  schools.  Population,  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine. 


Bethlehem  . 

.  2,019 

Brookfield  . 

.      315 

Canton    .     . 

.  3,299 

Jackson  .     . 

.  1,547 

Lake       .     . 

.  2,152 

Lawrence    . 

.  2,043 

Lexington  . 

.  1,637 

1,422 

Pike  .     .     . 

.   1,409 

1,671 

Plain .     .     . 

.   1,838 

1,927 

Sandy     .     . 

.   1,265 

2,333 

Sugar  Creek 

.  1,862 

2,474 

Tuscarawas 

.  1,792 

2,209 

Washington 

.  1,389 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 
Summit  is  situated  toward  the  northeast  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  and  twenty-two  square  miles.  It  was  foiTned  from 
Portage,  Medina,  and  Stark,  in  1840.  It  was  originally  called  the  por- 
tage summit,  hence  its  name.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven  ;  the 
soil  very  fertile,  and  productive  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  various  agricultu- 
ral staples,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
extensively  manufactured.  Immense  beds  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  opened,  and  also  extensive  strata  of  fine  potter's  clay.  Both  are 
becoming  articles  of  extensive  commerce.  It  is  watered  by  Cuyahoga 
and  Little  Cuyahoga  rivers,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Tuscarawas. 
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Trumbull  County. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  county  was  at  Hudson,  in  1800,  by  New 
England  people.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were:  — 
Bath.  .  .  .  1,425  Hudson.  .  .  1,220  Richfield  .  .  1,108 
Boston  ...  815  Northampton  .  963  Springfield  .  1,663 
Copley  .  .  .  1,439  Noithfield  .  .  1,031  Stow  .  .  .  1,533 
Coventry  .  .  1,308  Norton  .  .  .  1,497  Tallmadge  .  .  2,734 
Franklin  .  .  1,436  Portage  .  .  718  Twinsburg  .  1,039 
Greene  .     .     .  1,536 

Capital.  —  Akron.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  and  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  thirty-eight  miles  south  of 
Cleveland,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  west  of  Pittsburg,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  northeast  of  Columbus,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one 
from  Washington.  By  a  succession  of  locks  at  Akron,  the  Ohio  and 
Erie  canal  rises  suddenly  to  the  Portage  summit,  and  presents  many 
picturesque  views.  The  Little  Cuyahoga  river,  and  the  waste  water 
of  the  canal  afford  extensive  water-power ;  and  so  great  is  the  descent, 
that  it  is  used  several  times  over.  By  means  of  another  canal,  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Great  Cuyahoga  river  is  brought  along  a  ridge  of  high  land 
in  the  north  part  of  Akron,  by  which  a  greater  water-power  is  pro- 
duced. Akron  is  a  place  of  great  activity  in  business,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  courthouse  and  jail  of  stone,  five 
churches,  one  baptist,  one  episcopal,  one  presbyterian,  one  methodist, 
and  one  universalist.  It  had  four  commission  houses,  capital  $4,500  ; 
thirty  retail  stores,  capital  $64,850 ;  four  furnaces,  four  fulling-mills, 
one  grist-mill,  one  oil-mill,  two  printing-offices,  and  three  weekly  news- 
papers. Capital  in  manufactures,  S153,750.  The  village  of  Akron  had 
one  academy,  nine  students,  six  schools,  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
scholars.  Population,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  ;  in  1847, 
about  3,100. 


TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 
Trumbull,  is  situated  toward  the  northeast  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in 
1800,  and  contained  within  its  original  limits  the  whole  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Western  Reserve.  It  has  been  dismembered  to  fonii  a  part  of 
Mahoning.  The  surface  is  undulating;  and  the  soil,  loamy  or  sandy,  is 
very  fertile,  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Watered  by  the  Mahoning  river, 
and  the  Musketoe,  Shenango,  Meander,  and  Mill  creeks,  and  the  head 
branches  of  Grand  river.  The  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  are 
produced  in  abundance.  It  was  first  settled  by  Connecticut  people. 
Its  towns  and  tlicir  ])()pulatioii,  in  1810,  were:  — 
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Tuscarawas  County. 


Bazetta  . 
Bloom  field 
Branville 
Bristol    . 
Brookfield 
Champion 
Farmington 
Fovvlei-  . 
Greene  . 


1,034 
554 
880 
806 

1,302 
541 

1,172 
935 
646 


Gustavus 
Hartford 
Howland 
Hubbard 
Johnston 
Kinsman 
Liberty  . 
Lordstown, 


1,195 
1,123 
1,035 
1,242 
869 
953 
1,225 
1167 


Mecca    .     . 
Mesopotamia 
Newton 
Southington 
Vernon  . 
Vienna  .     . 
"Wanen .     . 
Wethersfield 


684 

832 

1,456 

889 

789 

969 

1,996 

1,447 


Capital.  —  Warren. 
sylvania  and  Ohio  canal. 


It  is  situated  on  Mahoning  river,  on  the  Penn- 
The  town  plat  is  one  mile  square,  with  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  contained,  in  1840,  a  courthouse, 
a  jail,  county  offices,  three  churches,  sixteen  stores,  various  mechanic 
shops,  two  printing-offices,  two  hundred  and  twenty  dwellings,  and 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants.  There  were  in  the  town 
twelve  schools,  six  hundred  and  forty  scholars.  Population,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety-six. 


TUSCARAWAS  COUNTY. 
Tuscarawas  is  situated  centrally,  in  the  east  part  of  the  state,  and 
contains  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  square  miles.  It  was  formed  fi-om 
Muskingkum  in  1808,  and  received  its  name  fi-om  the  Indian  tribe  that 
inhabited  its  domain,  and  signifies  ojjen  mouth.  The  surface  is  various, 
partly  level,  and  partly  rolling  or  hilly.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
generally  well  cultivated.  Watered  by  Tuscarawas  river,  and  by 
Sandy,  Conoten,  Stillwater,  and  Sugar  creeks.  Its  principal  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Iron  and  coal  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  county.  It  was  first  settled  from  western  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,    about   1803.     Its    towns  and  their  population,  in 

Mill    .     .     . 

Oxford   .     . 

Peny      .     . 

Rush .     .     . 

Salem 

Sandy     .     . 

Sugar  Creek 
Capital.  —  New  Philadelphia.     It 
Tuscarawas  river,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
creek.    It  contained,  in  1840,  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  several  stores,  a  print- 
ing-office, eighty  dwellings,  and  about  five  hundred  inhabitants. 


1840,  were 

— 

Bucks 

.     .  1,547 

Clay  .     . 

.      861 

Dover     . 

.  2,247 

Fairfield 

.      866 

Goshen  . 

.  1,885 

Jefferson 

.      992 

Lawrence 

.  1,523 

.  1,225 

Union      ...      945 

826 

Wan-en.     .     .  1,173 

1,381 

Warwick     .     .      864 

1,293 

Washington     .      978 

.  1,121 

Wayne  .     .     .  2,142 

1,445 

York.     ...      865 

1,450 

is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
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Union  and  Van  Wert  Counties. 
UNION  COUNTY. 
Union  is  situated  a  little  northwest  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and 
contains  four  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  It  was  foiTned  in  1820, 
from  Delaware,  Franklin,  Madison,  and  Logan,  with  a  portion  of  old 
Indian  territory.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  soil  fertile.  The 
southwestern  portion  is  prairie-land,  the  northern  and  eastern  heavily 
timbered,  with  a  very  rich  soil,  when  cleared.  Watered  by  Darby's 
creek,  and  other  small  branches  of  the  Scioto  river.  The  principal 
productions  are,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Valuable  limestone  beds,  now  opened  into  quarries,  occur  in  the  eastern 
part.  Settled  first  from  Virginia  chiefly.  Its  towns  and  their  popula- 
tion, in  1840,  were  :  — 

Jackson .     . 

Leesburgh . 

Liberty  .     . 

Mill  Creek . 

Milford  .     . 

Cajntal.  —  Marysville.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Mill  creek, 
a  branch  of  Little  Scioto  river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  courthouse,  of 
brick,  a  jail,  three  stores,  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  three  hundred  in- 
habitants.    In  1847,  about  560. 


Allen.     .     . 

.      713 

Claiborne    . 

.      497 

Darby     .     . 

.      736 

Dover     .     . 

.      446 

Jerome  .     . 

.      865 

352 

Paris      .     .     . 

789 

726 

Union     .     . 

694 

927 

Washington 

151 

523 

York       .     . 

439 

VAN  WERT  COUNTY. 

Van  Wert  is  situated  in  the  west,  toward  the  north  part  of  the  state, 
and  contains  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  square  miles.  It  was  formed 
from  old  Indian  territoiy,  in  1820,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  Isaac  Van 
Wert  (commonly  spelled  Wart),  of  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the 
soil  varies  from  the  rich  alluvium  of  the  bottom-lands  of  the  streams,  to 
light  sandy  loam.  The  top  soil  is  chiefly  loam,  and  the  subsoil  blue 
marl,  very  deep,  and  impervious  to  water.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  a 
dense  forest.  Watered  by  St,  Mary's  and  Little  Auglaize  rivers.  The 
principal  production  is  now  Indian  corn,  but  when  the  country  shall  be 
cleared  and  drained,  it  will  probably  be  one  of  the  richest  agricultural 
districts  in  the  state.  It  is  settled  by  a  mixed  and  sparse  population. 
Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Harrison  .  .  .168  Pleasant  .  .  .192 
Hoaglin  ...  40  Ridge  .  .  .  .211 
Jennings  ...  88  Tully  ....  99 
Liberty      .     .     .117 

Capifal. — Van  Wert.     It  is  situated  on  Little  Auglaize  river,  and 
contains  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  and  a  number  of  dwellings. 


Washington  . 

.     47 

Willsliire  .     . 

.  434 

York     .     .     . 

.  181 
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Warren  and  Washington  Counties. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 

Warren  is  situated  toward  the  southwest  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains four  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  Hamilton,  in 
1803,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Joseph  Wan-en,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  revolution,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
June  17th,  1775.  The  surface  is  elevated,  and  level,  or  slightly  undula- 
ting. Soil  very  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The  gi'eat  staple  is  Indian 
corn,  more  than  a  million  of  bushels  being  raised  annually  within  its 
borders.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  other  principal  crops.  Watered  by 
the  Little  Miami  river  and  its  branches.  The  Great  Miami  crosses  its 
northwest  comer.  Its  streams  furnish  fine  water  privileges  for  milling 
or  manufacturing  pui-poses.  It  was  first  settled  in  1795,  by  Mr.  Bedell, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  was  soon  followed  by  people  fi'om  Pennsylvania 
and  from  New  England.  Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840, 
were :  — 

Clear  Creek  .  2,882  Hamilton  .  .  1,711  Union  .  .  .  1,617 
Deerfield  .  .1,871  Salem  .  .  .  2,958  Washington  .  1,306 
Franklin      .     .  2,457     Turtle  Creek  .  4,947     Wayne    .     .     .  3,392 

Capital.  —  Lebanon.  It  is  situated  in  Turtle  Creek  town,  between 
two  branches  of  Turtle  creek,  a  branch  of  Little  Miami  river,  and  con- 
tained, in  1840,  a  courthouse,  a  jail,  a  library,  three  churches  —  one 
presbyterian,  one  baptist,  and  one  methodist  —  several  stores,  two  iron 
foundries,  two  woollen  factories,  one  gristmill,  one  sawmill,  two  printing- 
offices,  each  of  which  issued  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  had  fifteen  hun- 
dred inhabitants. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
Washington  is  situated  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains seven  hundred  and  thii-teen  square  miles.  It  was  the  first  county 
formed  in  the  northwestern  territory,  within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  and  was 
created  by  the  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  1788.  The  sur- 
face is  quite  hilly  and  broken,  excepting  some  fine  alluvial  tracts  on  the 
Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  well  adapted 
to  gi-azing  and  raising  fruit.  The  chief  productions  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  potatoes.  "Wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  fniit,  are  produced  in 
gi-eat  abundance.  On  the  Big  and  Little  Muskingum  rivers,  bitumin- 
ous coal  abounds,  and  in  many  places  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  issues 
from  orifices  in  the  earth,  which  is  easily  ignited.  Watered  by  the 
Great  and  Little  Muskingum  rivers,  and  Duck,  Wolf,  Little  Hockhock- 
ing,  Cote's,  and  Bear's  creeks.  This,  the  first  settled  county  in  Ohio, 
was  peopled  by  New-Englanders ;  and  their  descendants  now  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  its  population.  Its  towns  and  their  popu- 
lation, in  1840,  were  :  — 
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Washin?ton  County 


Maiuetta  Con 

EliE.* 

Adams    .     . 

.      792 

Harmar  .     . 

692 

Eoxbury      . 

.   1,086 

Aurelius      . 

.      886 

Independence 

335 

Salem     .     . 

.      881 

Bailow  .     . 

.  1,111 

Jolly  .     .     . 

582 

Union     .      . 

.      888 

Belpre     .     . 

.  1,296 

Ludlow  .     . 

539 

Warren .     . 

.      931 

Beverly .     . 

.      315 

Lawrence    . 

571 

Waterford  . 

.  1,166 

Decatur .     . 

.      439 

Liberty  .     .     . 

515 

AVatertown 

.   1,253 

Fearington . 

.  1,019 

Marietta      .     . 

2,689 

Wesley        . 

.   1,132 

Grand  V^iew 

.      514 

Newport      .     . 

1,128 

Cajntal.  —  Marietta.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  INIuskingum 
river,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
wide  streets,  and  compactly  and  neatly  built.  It  had  in  1840,  a  court- 
house, jail,  a  United  States  land-office,  four  churches,  a  banking-house, 
a  market-house,  library,  female  academy,  a  lyceum,  and  the  INIarietta 
collegiate  institute  ;  the  courthouse,  bank,  and  collegiate  institute,  being 
handsome  specimens  of  architecture,  and  ornamental  to  the  place.  The 
collegiate  institute  was  founded  in  1832,  has  a  president,  and  seven  pro- 
fessors or  other  instructors,  fifty  students,  and  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  July.  The  place  contained  seventeen  stores,  two  steam  sawmills, 
one  steam  flouring-mill,  two  carding-machines,  four  tanneries,  an  iron- 
foundry,  a  rope  walk,  two  hundred  dwellings,  and  about  thirteen  hundred 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  been  founded  in 
1788.     It  was  named  in  honor  of  Maria  Antoinette,  the  beautiful  and 

*  This  institution  wns  incorporftted  in  IPn.").  It  is  partly  of  ix  thcolop;icnl  chtirncter,  having  been  es- 
tabliHlied  for  the  primary  purpose  of  educating  compott'nt  teachers  and  gospel  ministers,  for  the  edu- 
cation and  spiritual  edification  of  the  people  of  the  great  Ohio  valley.     It  is  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
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Wayne  County. 


unfortunate  queen  of  Fiance.  Many  curious  ancient  mounds  are  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Adllage  contains  one  college,  one  hundred  students, 
one  academy,  fifty-three  students,  three  schools,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  scholars.  Population,  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  town- 
ship, in  addition,  has  six  schools,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  scholars. 
Population,  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five. 


WAYNE  COUNTY 
Wayne  is  situated  northeast  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  contains 
six  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  It  was  established  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  Governor  St.  Clair,  in  1796,  and  was  the  third  county  created 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  It  was  organized  in  1808.  It  was  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  General  Anthony  Wayne,  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  It  originally  embraced  what  is  now  a  part  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  all  of  Michigan.  A  portion  of  Wayne  was 
taken  in  1846  to  foiTn  a  part  of  the  new  county  of  Ashland.  Its  surface 
is  rolling,  interspersed  with  level  ti'acts  of  considerable  extent.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  productive,  especially  along  the  margins  of  the  streams. 
The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  sheep,  and 
swine.  Coal  abounds  in  the  northeastern  part,  and  beds  of  fine  limestone 
are  found  in  the  south.  Watered  by  Killbuck  river  and  Chippewa  and 
Sugar  creeks,  and  Lake  fork  of  Mohican  creek.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  wheat  counties  in  Ohio.  First  settled  chiefly  by  New-Eng- 
landers.     Its  towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 


Banghman  . 

.  1,741 

East  Union 

.   1,864 

Plain       .     . 

.  2,134 

Canaan  .     . 

.  1,827 

Franklin      . 

.  1,504 

Salt  Creek . 

.   1,461 

Chester  .     . 

.  1,993 

Greene  .     . 

.  1,751 

Sugar  Creek 

.  2,223 

Chippewa  . 

.  1,787 

Milton     .     . 

.   1,157 

Wayne  .     . 

.  1,843 

Clinton   .     . 

.      873 

Paint.     .     . 

.  1,610 

Wooster 

.  3,120 

Congress     . 

.  2,006 

Capital.  —  Wooster.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  forks  of  Kill- 
buck  and  Apple  creeks,  above  their  junction.  It  had,  in  1840,  a 
courthouse,  jail,  county  ofliices,  a  bank,  a  United  States  land-office,  five 
churches  —  one  presbyterian,  one  covenanters,  one  baptist,  one  Dutch 
refoi-med,  and  one  methodist — twenty-five  stores,  three  printing-offices, 
one  academy,  twenty-five  students,  two  schools,  sixty-four  scholars,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dwellings,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  inhabitants. 
There  are  in  the  to^vnship  twenty-nine  stores,  capital  sixty-eight  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars  ;  seven  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two  printing- 
offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  eight  flouring-mills,  one  gristmill,  eleven 
sawmills,  one  oil-mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  twenty-one  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars.     Population,  twelve  hundred  and  seven. 
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Williams  and  Wood  Counties. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

Williams  is  situated  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains six  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  old  Indian  terri- 
tory, in  1820,  and  organized  in  1824.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  David 
Williams,  of  Westchester  county,  New  York,  one  of  the  three  captors 
of  Major  Andre.  Defiance  county  was  formed  from  it,  and  Heniy  and 
Paulding  in  1845.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  the  soil  very  fertile  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  county.  It  is  watered  by  Maumee,  Tiffin, 
Auglaize,  and  Little  Joseph's  rivers.  The  principal  agricultural  pro- 
ductions are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  It  has  an  excellant  min- 
eral spring,  half  a  mile  east  of  Defiance.  The  population  is  a  mixture 
from  the  middle  and  eastera  states  and  from  Germany,  Its  towns  and 
their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 
Brady  .  .  .  .351  Jefferson  . 
Bridge  water .  .  110  Milford 
Centre  ....  339  Mill  Creek 
Florence   .     .     .119       Pulaski 

Capital.  —  Defiance.  It  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Maumee  and 
Auglaize  rivers.  It  is  well  located  for  commerce,  being  situated  on  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Miami  and  Wabash 
canals,  and  the  union  of  several  navigable  rivers.  It  had  in  1S40,  a 
courthouse,  jail,  nine  hundred  and  forty-four  inhabitants;  eight  stores, 
capital  thirty-one  thousand  three  hundred  dollars;  one  tannery,  one 
printing-office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  gristmills,  two  sawmills, 
capital  in  manufactures,  ten  thousand  six  hundred  dollars.  Four  schools, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  scholars.  It  was  an  important  military  post  in 
the  Indian  wars. 


353 

Springfield     . 

.  359 

175 

St.  Joseph's  . 

.   192 

109 

Superior    .     . 

.   166 

279 

WOOD  COUNTY. 
Wood  is  situated  towai'd  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  and  contains 
five  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from  old  Indian 
ten-itory,  in  1820,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Wood,  a  brave 
officer  attached  to  the  engineer  coi-j^s  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  surface, 
which  is  covered  by  the  Black  swamp,  is  level,  having  a  gentle  descent 
toward  Lake  Erie,  upon  which  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county 
bounds.  When  cleared  and  drained,  it  will  be  an  exceedingly  rich 
agricultural  county.  It  is  watered  by  the  Maumee  river,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  northwest,  and  by  the  Portage  river.  The  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  com,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  county. 
Population  chiefly  descendants  of  New-Englanders  and  Germans.  Its 
towns  and  their  population,  in  1840,  were  :  — 

Bloom  ....  398      Liberty  ....  215      PeiTysburgh    .   1.0G5 
Centre  ....     98      Middleton  .     .     .193      Plain       .     .     .      273 
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Wyandot  County. 


248 

Milton  and  Weston  537 

Portage .     . 

199 

213 

Montgomery    .     .  609 

Troy .     .     . 

383 

25 

Perry     ....  559 

Washington 

.      241 

Freedom  • 

Henry  .      .     .     .213      Montgomery    .     .  609       Troy ....      383    j 

Jackson     . 

Capital.  —  Perrysburgh.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  Maumee  river,  eighteen  miles  from  the  lighthouse  on  the 
lake.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  courthouse,  jail,  three  churches  —  one  pres- 
byterian,  one  methodist,  and  one  universalist  —  twenty  stores,  of  differ- 
kinds,  numerous  machine-shops,  two  steam  sawmills,  one  tannery,  one 
printing-office,  and  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dwellings.  It  had  one 
thousand  feet  of  wharf,  three  large  warehouses,  and  a  shipyard.  It  is 
situated  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the  river,  sixty  feet  above  its  surface, 
on  a  rising  ground,  which  commands  a  fine  prospect.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1817,  and  enlarged  in  1825.  There  are  in  the  township  one  store, 
capital  one  thousand  dollars  ;  three  sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Population,  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
five. 


WYANDOT  COUNTY. 

Wyandot  is  situated  northwest  of  the  centre  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tains about  six  hundred  square  miles.  It  was  formed  in  1845,  from 
Crawford,  Hancock,  Marion,  and  Hardin.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
great  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabited  that  region  when  it  first  became 
known  to  the  whites.  It  is  still  quite  a  wild,  uncultivated  region,  mostly 
level,  with  a  fertile  soil,  producing  grass  and  timber  luxuriantly.  Wa- 
tered by  the  Sandusky  river.  It  is  very  thinly  settled,  and  as  no  cen- 
sus has  been  taken  since  its  organization,  we  give  the  population  of 
its  towns  in  1840,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained:  — 
Antrim.  .  .  .  261 
Crane  ....  — 
Crawford  .  .  .812 
Eden  .  .  .  .  — 
Jackson     .     .     .  260 

Capital.  —  Upper  Sandusky.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Sandusky  river,  sixty-three  miles  north  of  Columbus.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1843,  and  contained,  in  1847,  a  courthouse,  one  methodist  church,  six 
mercantile  stores,  one  newspaper  printing-office,  and  about  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  Upon  a  bluff,  about  fifty  rods  northeast  of  the  courthouse, 
General  Han-ison  built  a  fort,  in  1812.  It  was  a  stockade,  covering 
about  two  acres,  and  having  blockhouses  at  the  comers.  Governor 
Meigs  encamped  about  a  mile  north  of  this  fort,  in  August,  1813,  with 
the  Ohio  militia,  and  the  place  was  called  the  Great  Encampment.  On 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  is  the  Wyandot  mission  church,  built  of  blue 
limestone.     It  was  erected  in  1824,  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 


Marseilles  . 

.     .    — 

Ridge  .     .     . 

.  477 

Mifflin  .     . 

.     .  316 

Salem   .     . 

.    — 

Pitt       .     . 

.     .  424 

Sycamore 

.  960 

Richland  . 

.     1,147 

Tymochtee 

1,625 

100 
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Counties  and  their  respective  Populations. 


COUNTIES,  AND  THEIR  POPULATION  IN  1840. 


Adams 13,183 

Allen 9,079 

Ashtabula 23,7-24 

Ashland* 

Athens 19,109 

Belmont 30,901 

Brown  ........  22,715 

Butler 28,173 

Carroll 18,108 

Champaign 16,721 

Clark 16,882 

Clermont 23,106 

Clinton 15,719 

Columbiana 40,378 

Coshocton 21,590 

Crawford 13,152 

Cuyahoga 26,506 

Darke 13,282 

Defiance*  .......    

Delaware  • 22,060 

Erie 12,599 

Fayette 10,984 

Franklin 25,049 

Fairfield 31,924 

Gallia 13,444 

Geauga 16,297 

Greene  .     .     • 17,528 

Guernsey 27,748 

Hamilton 80,145 

Hancock 9,986 

Hardin 4,598 

Harrison 20,099 

Henry 2,503 

Highland 22,269 

Hocking 9,841 

Holmes 18,088 

Huron 23,933 

Jackson 9,744 

Jefferson 25,030 

Knox 29,579 

Lawrence 9,738 

Lake 13,719 


*  Ashland,  Defiance,  ^[nhoning.  and  Wyandot  counties,  liave  been  erected  since  the  census  of  1840  ; 
their  population  is  embraced  above  in  that  of  the  counties  from  which  tliey  were  taken. 


Licking 35,096 

Logan 14,015 

Lorain 18,467 

Lucas 9,382 

Madison 9,025 

Mahoning* 

Marion ]  4,765     ! 

Medina 18,352     ! 

Meigs 11,452 

Mercer 8,277 

Montgomery 31,938 

Miami 19,688 

Monroe 18,521 

Morgan 20,852 

Muskingum 38,749 

Ottowa 2,248 

Paulding 1,034 

Perry 19,344 

Pickaway 19,725 

Pike 7,626 

Preble 19,482 

Portage 22,965 

Putnam 5,189 

Richland 44,532 

Ross 27,460 

Sandusky 10,182 

Scioto 11,192 

Seneca 18,128 

Shelby  .     .     , 12,154 

Stark 34,603 

Summit 22,560 

Trumbull 38,107 

Tuscarawas 25,631 

Union 8,422 

Van  Wert 1,577 

Warren 23,141 

Wayne 35.808 

Williams 4,465 

Washington 20,823 

Wood 5,357 

Wyandot* 

Total 1,519,467 


Statehohse,  and  other  Public  Buildings,  at  Columbus. — See  page  52 


GOVERNMENT    AND    CONSTITUTION 


By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  the  Enghsh  monarch 
rehnquished  all  claim  to  the  northwestern  territory,  which  then  in 
eluded  the  whole  vast  region  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  west  of  the 
Allegany  mountains.  In  the  provisional  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1782 
the  British  commissioner,  Mr.  Oswald,  proposed  the  Ohio  river  as  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States.  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  United  States,  insisted  upon  making  the  Missis- 
sippi the  western  boundary,  and  by  his  perseverance  he  succeeded. 
That  vast  and  rich  domain,  the  northwestern  territory  was  thus  se- 
cured to  our  republic. 

It  was  not  until  1788,  that  a  regular  government  existed  in  the  north- 
western territory.  General  Arthur  St,  Clair  was  that  year  elected  gov- 
ernor, Winthrop  Sargeant,  secretary,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holder 
Parsons,  James  Mitchel  Varnum,  and  John  Cleves  Symmes,  judges  in 
and  over  the  territory.  The  government  was  organized,  and  Washing- 
ton county,  including  about  one  half  of  the  present  state  of  Ohio  was 
created  by  proclamation  of  Governor  St.  Clair.  In  the  settlement  of 
boundaries,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  ensued,  and  finally, 
so  decidly  hostile  did  the  savages  become,  that  President  Washington, 
in  1794,  sent  General  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  an  aiTny,  to  reduce  them 
to  submission  and  for  the  protection  of  the  territory. 

Up   to   that  period   (1794),  there  was  no  fixed  seat  of  government. 

When  laws  were  needed,  they  were  passed,  and  wherever  the  tenitorial 

legislators  happened  to  be,  there  the  laws  were  promulgated.     In  1795, 

Governor  St.  Clair  and  the  judges  before  named,  attempted  to  revise 
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First  Territorial  Legislature. — Members  of  the  Constitutioual  Convention. 

the  ten-itorial  laws,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  jurisprudence  based 
upon  statute  enactment.  They  assembled  at  Cincinnati  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  June,  1795,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  latter  part  of 
August.  They  fixed  the  general  court  at  Cincinnati  and  Marietta 
alternately ;  and  inferior  courts  were  established,  wherever  a  necessity 
for  them  clearly  existed. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  1787,  creating  a  temtorial  govera- 
ment,  it  was  agreed  that  whenever  there  were  five  thousand  free  males 
of  full  age,  in  the  territory,  the  people  should  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  representative  system,  by  electing  delegates  to  the  temtorial 
legislature.  These  representatives  were  to  nominate  ten  freeholders, 
owning  five  hundred  acres  each,  of  whom  the  president  was  to  appoint 
five,  who  were  to  constitute  the  legislative  council.  Representatives 
were  chosen  to  serve  two  years,  the  members  of  the  council  five  years. 

The  first  territorial  legislature  assembled  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1799,  and  when  the  two  houses  were  organized  for  business.  Governor 
St.  Clair  delivered  a  verbal  message  which  elicited  much  praise  for  its 
sound  common  sense  and  patriotism.  During  that  session,  William 
Henry  Harrison,  who  was  secretai'y  of  the  territory,  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress. 

Congress,  during  its  session  of  1800,  passed  an  act  dividing  the  north- 
western territory  into  two  governments  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Kentucky  river  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  thence  northward  to  the 
line  between  the  territory  and  the  British  possessions.  The  seat  of  the 
eastern  government  was,  by  this  act,  placed  at  Chilicothe. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1802,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
call  of  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  people  to  form  a  state 
constitution.  That  convention  assembled  at  Chilicothe  on  the  first  of 
Novembei',  and  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — 

Edward  Tiffin,  president,  and  representative  from  the  county  of 
Ross. 

Adams  County. — Joseph  Darlington,  Israel  Donalson,  and  Thomas 
Kirker. 

Belmont  County. — James  Caldwell  and  Elijah  Woods. 

Clkrmont  County. — Philip  Gatch  and  James  Sargeant. 

Fairfield  County. — Henry  Abrams,  and  Emanuel  Carpenter. 

Hamilton  County. — John  W.  Browne,  Charles  Willing  Byrd,  Fran- 
cis Dunlavey,  William  (Tofi)rth,  John  Kitchcll,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John 
Paul,  John  Riley,  John  Smith,  and  John  Wilson. 

Jefferson  County. — Rudolph  Bair,  George  Humphrey,  John  Milli- 
gan,  Nathan  U])degrafr,  and  Bezalool  Wells. 

Ross  County. — Michael  Baldwin,  James  Grubb,  Nathaniel  Massie, 
and  T.  Worthington. 
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General  Assembly. — Representatives  and  Senators,  how  chosen. 

Trumbull  County. — David  Abbott,  Samuel  Huntington. 

Washington  County. — Ephraim  Cutler,  Benjamin  Ives  Gillman, 
John  M'Intire  and  Rufus  Putnam. 

Thomas  Scott  was  the  secretaiy  of  the  convention. 

The  deliberations  of  the  convention  continued  from  the  first  until  the 
tw^enty-ninth  of  October,  when  the  following  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  ratified  by  their  signatures.  It  was  never  submitted  to  the  people 
for  approval,  they  having  delegated  ratifying  power  to  the  members 
of  the  convention. 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 


§  1 .  The  legislative  authority  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

§  2.  Within  one  year  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  and  within  every 
subsequent  term  of  four  years,  an  enumeration  of  all  the  white  male  inhabitants  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  made,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall,  at  the  .several  periods  of  making  such  enumeration,  be 
fixed  by  the  legislature,  and  apportioned  among  the  several  counties,  according  to  the 
number  of  white  male  inhabitants  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  ;  and  shall  never 
be  less  than  twenty-four  nor  greater  than  thirty-six,  until  the  number  of  white  male 
inhabitants  of  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  shall  be  twenty-two  thousand ;  and  after 
that  event,  at  such  ratio  that  the  whole  number  of  repre.sentatives  shall  never  be  less  than 
thirty-six,  nor  exceed  seventy-two. 

§  3.  The  representatives  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by  the  citizens  of  each  county 
respectively,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October. 

§  4.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  state;  shall 
also  have  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen,  one  year 
next  preceding  his  election,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the  public  business  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  and  shall  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax. 

§  5.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  biennially,  by  quaUfied  voters  for  representatives ; 
and,  on  their  being  convened  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  by 
lot  from  their  respective  counties  or  districts,  as  near  as  can  be,  into  two  classes ;  the 
seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year, 
and  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year ;  so  that  one  half  thereof,  as 
near  as  possible,  may  be  cho.sen  annually  for  ever  thereafter. 

§  6.  The  number  of  senators  shall,  at  the  several  periods  of  making  the  enumeration 
before  mentioned,  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  and  apportioned  among  the  several  counties 
or  districts  to  be  established  by  law,  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  in  each,  and  shall  never  be  less  than  one  third  nor  more 
than  one  half  of  the  number  of  representatives. 

§  7.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  shall  have  resided  two  years  in  the  district  or  county 
immediately  preceding  the  election,  unless  he  shall  have  been  ab.sent  on  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  and  shall  moreover  have  paid  a  state  or  county 
tax. 

§  8.  The  state  and  house  of  representatives,  when  assembled,  shall  each  choose  a 
speaker  and  its  other  officers,  be  judges  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of  its  members,  and 
sit  upon  its  own  adjournments ;  two  thirds  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business,  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members. 

§  9.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publish  them.     The  yeas 
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and  nays  of  the  members,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be 

entered  on  the  journals. 

§  10.  Any  two  members  of  either  house  shall  have  liberty  to  dissent  from  and  protest 
against  any  act  or  resolution  which  they  may  think  injurious  to  the  pubUc  or  any  in- 
dividual, and  have  the  reasons  of  their  dissent  entered  on  the  journals. 

§  11.  Each  house  may  determinate  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members 
for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds,  expel  a  member,  but  not 
a  second  time  for  the  same  cause  ;  and  shall  have  all  other  powers  necessary  for  a  branch 
of  the  legislature  of  a  free  and  independent  state. 

§  12.  When  vacancies  happen  in  either  house,  the  governor  or  the  person  exercising 
the  powers  of  the  governor,  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

§  1 3.  Senators  and  representatives  shall,  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate,  in  either  house, 
they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

§  14.  Each  house  may  punish,  by  imprisonment,  during  their  session,  any  person,  not 
a  member,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to  the  house,  by  any  disorderly  or  contemp- 
tuous behavior  in  their  presence ;  provided  such  imprisonment  shall  not,  at  any  one  time, 
exceed  twenty-four  hours. 

§  15.  The  doors  of  each  house,  and  of  committees  of  the  whole,  shall  be  kept  open, 
except  in  such  cases  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house,  may  require  secrecy.  Neither  house 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  two  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

§  16.  Bills  may  originate  m  either  house,  but  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  rejected  by 
the  other. 

§  17.  Every  bill  shall  be  read  on  three  different  days,  in  each  house,  unless,  in  case 
of  urgency,  three  fourths  of  the  house  where  such  bill  is  so  depending  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  dispense  with  this  rule ;  and  every  bill  having  passed  both  houses,  shall  be 
signed  by  the  speakers  of  their  respective  houses. 

§  18.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  state  shall  be,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Ohio." 

§  19.  The  legislature  of  this  state  shall  not  allow  the  following  officers  of  government 
greater  annual  salaries  than  as  follows,  until  the  year  one  thousand  and  eight,  to  wit : 
the  governor  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars ;  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  not 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  each ;  the  presidents  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  dollars  each ;  the  secretary  of  state  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars ;  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  not  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
the  treasurer  not  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  no  member  of  the  legislature 
shall  receive  more  than  two  dollars  per  day  during  his  attendance  on  the  legislature,  nor 
more  for  every  twenty-five  miles  he  shall  travel  in  gouig  to  and  returning  from  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

§  20.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  this  state,  which  shall  have  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  of  which  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time. 

§  21.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

§  22.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  pubUc  moneys 
shall  be  attached  to  and  published  with  the  laws,  annually. 

§  23.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeaching,  but  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  must  concur  in  an  impeachment.  All  impeachments  shall 
be  tried  by  the  senate,  and  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirma- 
tion to  do  justice  according  to  law  and  evidence ;  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without 
the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  all  the  senators. 

§  24.  The  governor  and  all  other  civil  officers  under  this  state  shall  be  Uable  to  im- 
peachment for  any  misdemeai'.or  in  office ;  but  judgment,  in  such  cases,  shall  not  extend 
further  than  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  profit, 
or  trust,  under  this  state.  The  party,  whether  convicted  or  acquitted,  shall,  nevertheless, 
be  Habits  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

§  25.  The  first  session  of  the  general  assembly  shall  conmieucc  on  the  first  Tuesday 
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of  March  next;  and  for  ever  after  the  general  assembly  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December  in  every  year,  and  at  no  other  period,  unless  directed  by  law,  or  provided 
for  by  this  constitution. 

§  36.  No  judge  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
register,  clerk  of  any  court  of  record,  sheriff  or  collector,  member  of  either  house  of  Con- 
gress, or  person  holding  any  lucrative  office  under  the  United  States,  or  this  state — pro- 
vided that  the  appointments  in  the  militia,  or  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  not  be  considered 
lucrative  offices — shall  be  eligible  as  a  candidate  for,  or  have  a  seat  in,  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

§  27.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  any  office  within  any  county  who  shall  not  have 
been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  therein  one  year  next  before  his  appointment,  if  the  county 
shall  have  been  so  long  erected ;  but  if  the  county  shall  not  have  been  so  long  erected, 
then  within  the  limits  of  the  county  or  counties  out  of  which  it  shall  have  been  taken. 

§  28.  No  person  who  heretofore  hath  been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  a  collector  or  holder 
of  the  public  moneys,  shall  have  a  seat  in  either  house  of  the  general  assembly,  until  such 
person  shall  have  accounted  for  and  paid  into  the  treasury  all  sums  for  which  he  may  be 
accountable  or  liable. 

ARTICLE  11. 

§  1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  state  shall  be  vested  in  a  governor. 

§  2.  The  governor  shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly,  on  the  second  Tuestlay  of  October,  at  the  same  places  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  shall  respectively  vote  for  members  thereof.  The  returns  of  ever\-  election  for 
governor  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government,  by  the  returning 
officers,  directed  to  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  who  shall  open  and  publish  them  in  the 
presence  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  house  of  the  general  assembly  ;  the  per- 
son having  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  governor;  but  if  two  or  more  shall  be 
equal  and  highest  in  votes,  then  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  governor  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  houses  of  the  general  assembly.  Contested  elections  for  governor  shall  be  de- 
termined by  both  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law. 

§  3.  The  first  governor  shall  hold  his  office  until  the  first  Monday  of  September,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five,  and  until  another  governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified 
to  office ;  and  for  ever  after,  the  governor  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
and  until  another  governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified  ;  but  he  shall  not  be  ehgible  more 
than  six  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  He  shall  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  twelve  years,  and  an  inhabitant  of  this  state 
four  3-ears  next  preceding  his  election. 

§  4.  He  shall  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  general  assembly  information  of  the  state 
of  the  government,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient. 

§  5.  He  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  after  conviction,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment 

§  6.  The  governor  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected. 

§  7.  He  may  require  information,  in  writing,  from  the  officers  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

§  8.  When  an  officer,  the  right  of  whose  appointment  is,  by  this  constitution,  vested 
in  the  general  assembly,  shall,  during  the  recess,  die,  or  his  office  by  any  means  become 
vacant,  the  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  such  vacancy,  by  granting  a  commission, 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

§  9.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  the  general  assembly  by  proclama- 
tion, and  shall  state  to  them,  when  assembled,  the  purpose  for  which  they  shall  have  been 
convened. 

§  10.  He  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  state,  and  of 
the  militia,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

§  11.  In  cases  of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
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adjournment,  the  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  adjourn  the  general  assembly  to  such  I 
time  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided  it  be  not  a  period  beyond  the  annual  meeting  of  the  j 
legislature. 

§  12.  In  case  of  the  death,  impeachment,  resignation,  or  the  removal  of  the  governor 
from  office,  the  speaker  of  the  senate  shall  exercise  the  office  of  governor  until  he  be  ac-      1 
quitted,  or  another  governor  shall  be  duly  qualified.     In  case  of  impeachment  of  the      ] 
speaker  of  the  senate,  or  his  death,  removal  from  office,  resignation,  or  absence  from  the 
state,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  succeed  to  the  office,  and  exercise      j 
the  duties  thereof,  until  a  governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  i 

§  13.  No  member  of  Congress,  or  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States, 
or  this  state,  shall  execute  the  office  of  governor. 

§  14.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  state,  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  governor,  and  used 
by  him  officially,  and  shall  be  called  the  great  seal  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

§  15.  All  grants  and  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  sealed  with  the  seal,  signed  by  the  governor,  and  countersigned  by  the 
secretary. 

§  1 6.  A  secretary  of  state  shall  be  appointed  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  who  shall  continue  in  office  three  years,  if  he  shall  so  long  behave 
himself  well.  He  shall  keep  a  fair  register  of  all  the  official  acts  and  proceedings  of  the 
governor ;  and  shall,  when  required,  lay  the  same,  and  all  papers,  minutes,  and  vouchers, 
relative  thereto,  before  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  shall  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  shall  be  assigned  him  by  law. 

ARTICLE  III. 

§  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  state,  both  as  to  matters  of  law  and  equity,  shall  be 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  common  pleas  for  each  county,  in  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  establish. 

§  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  of  judges,  any  two  of  whom  shall  be  a  quorum. 
They  shall  have  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  in  common  law  and  chancery, 
in  such  cases  as  shall  be  directed  by  law :  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  the  general  assembly  from  adding  another  judge  to  the  supreme  court  after  the  term 
of  five  year.-;,  ill  which  cas3  the  judges  may  divide  the  state  into  two  circuits,  within  which 
any  two  of  the  judges  may  hold  a  court. 

§  3.  The  several  courts  of  common  pleas  shall  consist  of  a  president  and  associate 
judges.  The  state  shall  be  divided  by  law  into  three  circuits :  there  shall  be  appointed 
in  each  circuit  a  president  of  the  courts,  who,  during  his  continuance  in  office,  shall  re- 
side therein.  There  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  not  more  than  three  nor  less  than 
two  associate  judges,  who,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  shall  reside  therein.  The 
president  and  associate  judges,  in  their  respective  counties,  any  three  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum,  shall  compose  the  court  of  common  pleas,  which  court  shall  have  common  law 
and  chancery  jurisdiction,  in  all  such  cases  as  shall  be  directed  by  law ;  provided,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  rhe  legislature  from  increasing  the 
numbers  of  circuits  and  presidents  after  the  term  of  five  yeai-s. 

§  4.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  court  of  common  pleas,  shall  have  complete 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  pointed  out  by  law. 

§  5.  The  court  common  pleas  in  each  county  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  probate  and 
testamentary  matters,  granting  administration,  and  the  appointmentof  guardians,  and  such 
Other  cases  as  shall  be  jjrescribed  by  law. 

§  6.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  shall,  within  their  respective  counties, 
have  the  same  powers  with  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  to  issue  writs  of  certiorari 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  cause  their  proceedings  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
the  like  right  and  justice  to  be  done. 

§  7.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  conservators 
of  the  peace  throughout  the  state.  The  presidents  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  shall, 
by  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  conservators  of  the  peace  in  their  respective  circuits,  and  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  conservators  of 
the  peace  in  their  respective  counties. 

§  8.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  presidents,  and  the  associate  judges  of  the 
courts  of  common  jilcas,  .shall  be  appointed  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  tlio  term  of  seven  years,  if  so  long  they  behave 
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well.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  presidents  of  the  courts  of  common 
pleas,  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  scr\'ices  an  adequate  compensation,  to  be 
fixed  by  law,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office  ;  but  they 
shall  receive  no  fees  or  perquisites  of  office,  nor  hold  any  other  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  tJie  authority  of  this  state  or  the  United  States. 

§  9.  Each  court  shall  appoint  its  own  clerk,  for  the  term  of  seven  years  ;  but  no  per- 
son shall  be  appointed  clerk,  except  pro  tempore,  who  shall  not  produce  to  the  court 
appointing  him  a  certificate  from  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  that  they 
judge  him  to  be  well  qualified  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office  of  clerk  to  any  court 
of  the  same  dignity  with  that  for  which  he  offers  himself.  They  shall  be  removable  for 
breach  of  good  behavior,  at  any  time,  by  the  judges  of  the  respective  courts. 

§  10.  The  supreme  court  shall  be  held  once  a  year,  in  each  county;  and  the  courts 
of  common  pleas  shall  be  holden  in  each  county  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

§  11.  A  competent  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  in  each  township  in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  continue  in  office  three  years ; 
whose  powers  and  duties  shall  from  time  to  time  be  regulated  and  defined  by  law. 

§  12.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be.    The  State  of   Ohio,-  and   all  prosecutions 
shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and  all  indict- 
ments shall  conclude  "  agauist  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same." 
ARTICLE  IV. 

§  1.  In  all  elections,  all  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
having  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have  paid,  or 
are  charged  with,  a  state  or  county  tax,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector;  but  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  except  in  the  county  or  district  in  which  he  shall  actually  reside 
at  the  time  of  the  election. 

§  2.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

§  3.  Electors  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be 
privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  elections,  and  in  gomg  to  and  returning 
from  them. 

§  4.  The  legislature  shall  have  fiill  power  to  exclude  from  the  privilege  of  electing, 
or  being  elected,  any  person  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  or  any  other  infamous  crime. 

§  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  white  male 
persons,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  are  compelled  to  labor  on  the  roads  of 
their  respective  townships  or  counties,  who  have  resided  one  year  in  the  state,  from  having 
the  right  of  an  elector. 

ARTICLE  V. 

§  1.  Captains  and  subalterns  in  the  militia  shall  be  elected  by  those  persons  in  their 
respective  company  districts  subject  to  military  duty. 

§  2.  Majors  shall  be  elected  by  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  battalion. 

§  3.  Colonels  shall  be  elected  by  the  majors,  captains,  and  subalterns  of  the  regiment. 

§  4.  Brigadiers-general  shall  be  elected  by  the  commissioned  officers  of  their  respective 
brigades. 

§  5.  Majors-general  and  quartermasters-general  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

§  6.  The  governor  shall  appoint  the  adjutant-general.  The  majors-general  shall  ap- 
point their  aids,  and  other  division  officers.  The  brigadiers  their  majors ;  the  brigade- 
majors  their  staff  officers;  commanders  of  regiments  shall  appoint  their  adjutants,  quar- 
termasters, and  other  regimental  staff  officers;  and  the  captains  and  subalterns  shall 
appomt  their  non-commissioned  officers  and  musicians. 

§  7.  The  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  shall  be  elected  by  the 
persons  enrolled  in  their  respective  corps,  and  the  majors  and  colonels  shall  be  appointed 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law.  The  colonels  shall  appoint  their  regimental 
staff,  and  the  captains  and  subalterns  their  non-commissioned  officers  and  musicians. 

ARTICLE  VL 
§  1.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  county  one  sheriff  and  one  coroner,  by  the  citizens 
thereof  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly  :  they  shall  be  elected  at 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  elections  for  members  of  assembly ;  they  shall  continue  in 
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office  two  years  if  they  shall  so  long  behave  well,  and  until  successors  be  chosen  and 
duly  qualified :  provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  sheriff  for  a  longer  term  than 
four  years  in  any  tenn  of  six  years. 

§  2.  The  state  treasurer  and  auditor  shall  be  triennially  appointed,  by  a  joint  ballot  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

§  3.  All  town  and  township  officers  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants  thereof 
duly  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  assembly,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
directed  by  law. 

§  4.  The  appointment  of  all  civil  officers,  not  otherwise  directed  by  this  constitution, 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

§  1.  Every  person  who  shall  be  chosen  or  appointed  to  any  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  authority  of  the  state,  shall,  before  entering  on  the  execution  thereof,  take  an 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  this  state,  and 
also  an  oath  of  office. 

§  2.  Any  elector  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  nis  vote,  in  meat,  driuk, 
money,  or  otherwise,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  law  shall  direct ;  and  any  per- 
son who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  give,  promise,  or  bestow,  any  such  reward  to  be 
elected,  shall  thereby  be  rendered  incapable  for  two  years  to  serve  in  the  office  for  which 
he  was  elected,  and  be  subject  to  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

§  3.  No  new  county  shall  be  estabHshed  by  the  general  assembly  which  shall  reduce 
the  county  or  counties,  or  either  of  them,  from  which  it  shall  be  taken,  to  less  contents 
than  four  hundred  square  miles,  nor  shall  any  county  be  laid  off  of  less  contents.  Every 
new  county,  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage  and  representation,  shall  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  county  or  counties  from  which  it  was  taken  until  entitled  by  numbers  to  the  riglit 
of  representation. 

§  4.  Chilicothe  shall  be  the  scat  of  government  until  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight.  No  money  shall  be  raised  until  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  nine,  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  legislature. 

§  5.  That,  after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six,  whenever  two  thirds  of 
the  general  assembly  shall  think  it  necessary  to  amend  or  cnange  this  constitution,  they 
shall  recommend  to  the  electors,  at  the  next  election  for  members  to  the  general  assembly, 
to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  voting  for  representatives,  have  voted  for  a  convention,  the  general  assembly 
shall,  at  their  next  session,  call  a  convention,  to  consist  of  as  many  members  as  there  may 
be  in  the  general  assembly,  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  places,  and  by 
the  same  electors  that  choose  the  general  assembly,  who  shall  meet  within  three  months 
after  the  said  election,  for  the  purpose  of  revising,  amending,  or  changing  the  constitution. 
But  no  alteration  of  this  constitution  shall  ever  take  place,  so  as  to  introduce  slavery  or 
involuntary  servitude  into  this  state. 

§  6.  That  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  this  state  be  ascertained,  it  is  declared,  that  they 
are  as  hereafter  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
on  the  south  by  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami  river;  on  the  west  by 
the  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Miami  aforesaid  ;  and  on  the  north 
by  an  east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  southerly  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan,  run- 
ning east,  after  intersecting  the  due  north  line  aforesaid,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Miami,  until  it  shall  inter.sect  Lake  Erie,  or  the  territorial  line,  and  thence  with  the  same 
through  Lake  Eric  to  the  Pennsylvania  line  aforesaid :  provided,  always,  and  it  is  hereby 
fully  understood  and  declared  by  the  convention,  that  if  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme 
of  Lake  Michigan  should  extend  so  far  south,  that  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  it  should 
not  intersect  Lake  Erie,  or  if  it  should  intersect  the  said  Lake  Erie  east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami  river  of  the  lake,  then,  and  in  that  case,  with  the  assent  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  northern  boundary  of  this  state  shall  Iw  established  by,  and  extend- 
ed to,  a  direct  Hne,  running  from  the  southern  extremity  of  I^ake  Michigan,  to  the 
most  northerly  cape  of  the  Miami  Bay,  after  intersecting  the  due  north  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Miami  river  as  aforesaid,  thence  northeast  to  the  territorial  line,  and 
by  the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 
That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be 
recognised,  and  for  ever  unalterably  established,  we  declare — 

§  1.  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  natural, 
inherent,  and  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happi- 
ness and  safety  ;  and  every  free  republican  government,  being  founded  on  their  sole  authori- 
ty, and  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  liberties,  and  securing  their  inde- 
pendence— to  effect  these  ends  they  have  at  all  times  a  complete  power  to  alter,  reform,  or 
abolish  their  government,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  necessary. 

§  2.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  this  state,  otherwise 
than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ; 
nor  shall  any  male  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor  female  person,  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant  under  pretence 
of  indenture,  or  otherwise,  unless  such  person  shall  enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  a 
state  of  perfect  freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a  bonafide  consideration,  received  or  to  be 
received  for  their  service,  except  as  before  excepted.  Nor  shall  any  indenture  of  any 
negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and  executed,  out  of  this  state,  or,  if  made  in  this  state, 
where  the  term  of  service  exceeds  one  year,  be  of  the  least  validity,  except  those  given  in 
the  case  of  apprenticeships. 

§  3.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences ;  that  no  human  authority  can  in  any 
case  whatever  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience  ;  that  no  man  shall  be 
compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support,  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry, 
against  his  consent ;  and  that  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious 
society  or  mode  of  worship :  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  to 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit.  But  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  essentially 
necessary  to  the  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means  of 
instruction,  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

§  4.  Private  property  ought,  and  shall  ever  be  held  inviolate,  but  always  subservient  to 
the  pubUc  welfare,  provided  a  compensation  in  money  be  made  to  the  owner. 

§  5.  That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions, 
from  all  unwarrantable  searches  and  seizures  ;  and  that  general  warrants,  whereby  an  offi- 
cer may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places,  without  probable  evidence  of  the  fact 
committed,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose  offences  are  not  par- 
ticularly described,  and  without  oath  or  affirmation,  are  dangerous  to  Uberty,  and  shall  not 
be  granted. 

§  6.  That  the  printing-presses  shall  be  open  and  free  to  every  citizen  who  wishes  to  ex- 
amine the  proceedings  of  any  branch  of  government,  or  the  conduct  of  any  public  officer ; 
and  no  law  shall  ever  restrain  the  right  thereof.  Every  citizen  has  an  indisputable  right 
to  speak,  write,  or  print,  upon  any  subject,  as  he  thinks  proper,  being  liable  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty.  In  prosecutions  for  any  publication  respecting  the  official  conduct  of  men 
in  a  public  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  pubUshed  is  proper  for  pubUc  information,  the 
truth  thereof  may  always  be  given  in  evidence ;  and  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury 
shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as 
in  other  cases. 

§  7.  That  all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  person,  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his 
lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  the  due  course  of  law ;  and  right 
and  justice  administered  without  denial  or  delay. 

§  8.  That  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  inviolate. 

§  9.  That  no  power  of  suspending  the  laws  shall  be  exercised,  unless  by  the  legislature. 

§  10.  That  no  person  arrested  or  confined  in  jail  shall  be  treated  with  unnecessary  rigor, 
or  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal  charge,  but  by  presentment,  indictment,  or  impeachment. 

§11.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  him- 
self  and  his  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and 
to  have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and,  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  presentment,  a 
speedy  pubhc  triaJ.,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  or  district  in  which  the  offence 
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shall  have  been  committed,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself — 
nor  shall  he  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  oflcnce. 

§  12.  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties  unless  for  capital  offences, 
where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the 
public  safety  may  require  it. 

§  13.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

§  14.  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  No  wise  legis- 
lature will  affix  the  same  punishments  to  the  crimes  of  theft,  forgery,  and  the  like,  which 
they  do  to  those  of  murder  and  treason.  When  the  same  undistinguished  severitj-  is  ex- 
erted against  all  offences,  the  people  are  led  to  forget  the  real  distinction  in  the  crimes 
themselves,  and  to  commit  the  most  flagrant  with  as  little  compunction  as  they  do  the 
lightest  offences.  For  the  same  reasons,  a  multitude  of  sanguinary  laws  are  both  impolitic 
and  unjust :  the  true  design  of  all  punishments  being  to  reform,  not  to  exterminate  mankind. 

§  15.  The  person  of  a  debtor,  where  there  is  not  strong  presumption  of  fraud,  shall  not 
be  continued  in  prison  after  delivering  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor  or  cred- 
itors, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

§  1 6.  No  ex-post-facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  vaUdity  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be 
made  ;  and  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

§  17.  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  out  of  this  state,  for  any  offence 
committed  within  the  state. 

§  18.  That  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  government  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  Uberty. 

§  19.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  assemble  together,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  to 
consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the 
legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 

§  20.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  themselves  and  the 
state ;  and  as  standing  armies  in  time  of  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  shall  not  be 
kept  up,  and  that  the  military  shall  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

§  21.  That  no  person  in  this  state,  except  such  as  are  employed  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States,  or  militia  in  actual  service,  shall  be  subject  to  corporeal  punish- 
ment under  the  miUtary  law. 

§  22.  That  no  soldier  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  nor  ua  time  of  war,  but  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

§  23.  That  the  levying  taxes  by  the  poll  is  grievous  and  oppressive  ;  therefore,  the 
legislature  shall  never  levy  a  poll  tax  for  county  or  state  purposes. 

§  24.  That  no  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges,  or  honors,  shall  ever  be  granted  or 
conferred  by  this  state. 

§  25.  That  no  law  shall  be  passed  to  prevent  the  poor  in  the  several  counties  and  town- 
ships within  this  state,  fVom  an  equal  participation  in  the  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and 
universities,  within  this  state,  which  are  endowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  donations  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  support  of  schools  and  col- 
leges ;  and  the  doors  of  the  said  schools,  academies,  and  universities,  shall  be  open  for  the 
reception  of  scholars,  students,  and  teachers  of  every  grade,  without  any  distinction  or 
preference  whatever,  contrary  to  the  intent  for  which  the  said  donations  were  made. 

§  26.  That  laws  shall  be  passed  by  the  legislature  which  shall  secure  to  each  and  every 
denomination  of  religious  societies,  in  each  surveyed  township,  which  now  is,  or  may  here- 
after be,  formed  in  the  state,  an  equal  participation,  according  to  their  number  of  adherents, 
of  the  profits  arising  fi-om  the  land  granted  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  religion,  agree- 
ably to  the  ordinance  or  act  of  Congress  making  the  appropriation. 

§  27.  That  every  association  of  persons,  when  regularly  formed  within  this  state,  and 
having  given  themselves  a  name,  may,  on  application  to  the  legislature,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive letters  of  incorporation,  to  enabled  thcni  to  hold  estates,  real  and  personal,  for  the 
support  of  their  schools,  academics,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  purposes. 

§  28.  To  guard  against  the  transgression  of  the  high  powers  which  we  have  delegated, 
we  declare,  that  all  powers  not  hereby  delegated  remain  with  the  people. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


HE  antiquities  of  Amei'ica  belong  not  to 
— ^^==^^^  us,  the  founders  and  supporters  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  here.  The  vast  empire 
'which  has  been  estabhshed  here  within 
the  last  three  centuries,  is  yet  too  young 
to  possess  anything  that  can  properly 
bear  the  impress  of  hoary  antiquity,  and 
the  few  relics  of  early  settlement  are  too 
closely  allied  to  the  present,  by  only  a 
few  intervening  years,  to  have  an  anti- 
quarian charm.  The  antiquities  of  the 
race,  whose  dominion  European  enlight- 
enment, industry,  and  skill,  have  almost 
utterly  annihilated,  are  few  and  quite 
unimportant,  and  in  our  search  for  what 
is  really  ancient,  we  must  go  behind 
even  the  tribes  who  peopled  the  land 
when  Cabot,  and  C artier,  and  Gilbert, 
and  Gosnold,  and  others,  first  planted  the  seeds  of  civilization,  and  of 
free  government,  upon  American  soil.  In  fact,  nearly  everything 
which  has  been  discovered,  belonging  really  to  antiquity,  has  found  in 
the  present  Indian  race  a  disclaimer  of  all  knowledge  of  its  origin  or 
use,  and  we  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  antecedent  proprietors  or  inhab- 
itants of  the  soil  for  the  infoi-mation  we  seek.  In  so  doing,  we  are 
led  only  by  the  feeble  lights  of  conjecture  and  theory,  based  almost 
wholly  upon  mere  analogies ;  for  an  eternal  silence  broods  over  those 
relics  of  past  civilization  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  exhumed 
and  brought  to  the  light  of  investigation  in  various  parts  of  our  widely- 
extended  counti-y.  But  whence  came  the  ancient  people  who  preceded 
the  North  American  Indians  is  a  question  which  hitherto  has  been 
involved  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  it  is  one  upon,  which  in 
this  brief  article,  we  can  not  bestow  a  remark.  We  are  dealing  with 
facts,  not  theories  —  with  tangible  objects,  not  the  speculative  creations 
of  reason. 

The  rich  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  seem  to  have  been  the  fa- 
vorite abode  of  that  elder  race,  whose  woi-ks  lie  scattered  along  the  rivers, 
hidden  however  by  the  fertile  soil  and  umbrageous  forests,  and  brought 
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to  light  only  where  the  industry  of  man  has  used  the  pickaxe  and 
spade.  But  great  caution  is  necessary  in  arriving  at  a  conect  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  antiquities  in  question,  lest  the  remains  of  the  early 
French  settlers  should  be  mistaken  for  the  handiwork  of  the  aborigines. 
Knives,  pickaxes,  copper-kettles,  potteiy,  medals,  and  even  Roman 
coin,*  have  been  found  beneath  the  earth  and  their  origin  referred  to 
the  ancient  people  of  whom  we  have  obtained  a  few  glimpses.  These, 
doubtless,  have  been  deposited  by  those  Europeans  who,  soon  after  the 
earlier  discoveries,  traversed  Ohio  and  the  neighboring  region,  and, 
therefore,  possess  no  antiquarian  interest  beyond  that  which  the  influ- 
ence of  association  creates  in  the  mind. 

We  have,  however,  within  the  limits  of  our  republic  many  antiqui- 
ties of  remarkable  character,  which  can  not  be  properly  ascribed 
either  to  Europeans,  or  to  the  present  Indian  race.t  Of  these  traces 
of  ancient  civilization  here,  Ohio  presents  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble, and  we  proceed  to  notice,  in  brief,  those  which  have  atti-acted  the 
most  attention. 

Medals,  representing  the  sun  with  rays  of  light,  have  been  found  in 
several  of  the  western  states  ;  utensils  and  ornaments  of  copper,  some- 
times plated  with  silver,  pipe-bowls,  arrow-heads,  circular  medals,  &c., 
have  been  found  in  various  mounds.  In  a  mound  at  Marietta,  a  solid 
silver  cup  was  found,  the  surface  of  which  was  smooth  and  regular, 
and  its  interior  finely  gilded.  Minors  of  isinglass  have  been  found  in 
several  places,  and  in  a  few  instances,  traces  of  iron,  entirely  oxydized 
have  been  discovered.  Pottery,  well  fonned,  wrought,  and  glazed  by  fire, 
attest  the  ti'uth  that  an  ancient  civilization  preceded  the  gloom  that 
hung  over  the  land,  when  the  white  man  crossed  the  Alleganies. 

Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth  of  Marietta  has  given  to  American  literature,  some 
of  its  most  valuable  contributions,  respecting  the  antiquities  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  The  following  description  of  some  curious  articles  found  in  an 
ancient  mound  at  Marietta,  is  from  his  pen  :  — 

"  In  removing  the  earth  which  composed  an  ancient  mound  in  one 
of  the  streets  of  Marietta,  on  the  margin  of  the  plain,  near  the  forti- 

*  A  Roman  coin  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  found  some  years  ago  in  a 
cave  in  Tennessee,  and  upon  this  fact  men  more  credulous  than  wise  built  a  theory,  which  had  for  its 
basis,  the  assumption  that  this  country  had  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  bonafide  Roman  of  ancient 
stamp. 

t  Several  years  ago,  as  some  workmen  were  digging  a  well  near  Nashnlle,  TenneBsee,  they  discovered 
an  earthem  pitcher,  contahiing  about  a  gallon,  standing  on  a  rock  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  was  of  circular  form,  and  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  a  female  head  covered  with  a  conical 
cap.  The  head  bore  strongly  marked  Asiatic  features.  The  ears  extended  as  low  as  (he  chin.  Other 
specimens  of  pottery,  in  human  form  have  presented  the  same  Asiatic  features.  Remains  of  fireplaces 
and  chimneys  have  been  found.  At  the  state  salt-works  in  Illinois,  ashes  and  fragments  of  earth  were 
found  at  great  depths  below  the  surt'ace ;  and  there  are  evidences  that  the  salt  springs  had  been 
worked  centuries  before.  In  one  place  heavy  forest-trees  grew  over  the  spot  where  remains  of  fire- 
places were  found  several  feet  below  the  surface,  showing  that  at  least  a  thousand  years  had  elapsed 
eince  they  were  used. 
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fications,  several  curious  articles  were  discovered.  They  appear  to 
have  been  buried  with  the  body  of  the  person,  to  whose  memory  this 
mound  was  erected. 


Silver  Ornament,  front  view. — Back  view  of  Copper.  Copper  Plumb. 

"  Lying  immediately  over,  or  on  the  forehead  of  the  body,  were  found 
three  large  circular  bosses,  or  ornaments  for  a  sword  belt,  or  a  buckler ; 
they  are  composed  of  copper,  overlaid  with  a  thick  plate  of  silver.  The 
fronts  of  them  are  slightly  convex,  with  a  depression  like  a  cup,  in  the 
centi-e,  and  measures  two  and  a  quarter  inches  across  the  face  of  each. 
On  the  back  side,  opposite  the  depressed  portion,  is  a  copper  rivet  or 
nail,  around  which  are  two  separate  plates,  by  which  they  were  fastened 
to  the  leather.  Two  small  pieces  of  the  leather  were  found  lying 
between  the  plates  of  one  of  the  bosses  ;  they  resemble  the  skin  of  an 
old  mummy,  and  seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  cop- 
per. The  plates  of  copper  are  nearly  reduced  to  an  oxyde,  or  rust. 
The  silver  looks  quite  black,  but  is  not  much  corroded,  and  on  rubbing, 
it  becomes  quite  brilliant.  Two  of  these  are  yet  entire  ;  the  third  one 
is  so  much  wasted  that  it  dropped  in  pieces  on  removing  it  from  the 
earth.  Around  the  rivet  of  one  of  them  is  a  small  quantity  of  flax  or 
hemp,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation. 


Front  and  Back  View  of  Sword  Scabbard. 

"  Near  the  side  of  the  body  was  found  a  plate  of  silver  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  upper  part  of  a  sword  scabbard  ;  it  is  six  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  weighs  one  ounce  ;  its  has  no 
ornaments  or  figures,  but  has  three  longitudinal  ridges,  which  probably 
con-espond  with  edges,  or  ridges  of  the  sword  ;  it  seems  to  have  been 
fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  three  or  four  rivets,  the  holes  of  which  yet 
remain  in  the  silver. 

"  Two  or  three  broken  pieces  of  a  copper  tube,  were  also  found,  fill- 
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ed  with  iron  rust.  These  pieces,  from  their  appenrance,  composed  the 
lower  end  of  the  scabbard,  near  the  point  of  the  sword.  No  sign  of 
the  sword  itself  was  discovered,  except  the  appearance  of  the  rust 
abovementioned. 

"  Near  the  feet,  was  found  a  piece  of  copper,  weighing  three  ounces. 
From  its  shape  it  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  plumb,  or  for  an  or- 
nament, as  near  one  of  the  ends  is  a  circular  crease,  or  gi'oove,  for  tying 
a  thread;  it  is  round,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter at  the  centre,  and  a  half  an  inch  at  each  end.  It  is  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  native  copper,  pounded  together ;  and  in  the  cracks  be- 
tween the  pieces,  are  stuck  several  pieces  of  silver ;  one  nearly  the  size 
of  a  four-penny  piece,  or  a  half-dime.  This  copper  ornament  was  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  gi-een  rust,  and  is  considerably  corroded.  A  piece 
of  red  ochre,  or  paint,  and  a  piece  of  iron  ore,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  partially  vitrified,  or  melted,  were  also  found.  The  ore 
is  about  the  sjiecific  gravity  of  pure  iron. 

"  The  body  of  the  person  here  buried  was  laid  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  his  face  upward,  and  his  feet  pointing  to  the  northeast,  and 
head  to  the  southwest.  From  the  appearance  of  several  pieces  of 
charcoal,  and  bits  of  partially  burnt  fossil-coal,  and  the  black  color  of 
the  eaith,  it  would  seem  that  the  funeral  obsequies  had  been  celebrated 
by  fire ;  and  while  the  ashes  were  yet  hot  and  smoking,  a  circle  of  thin 
flat  stones  had  been  laid  around  and  over  the  body.  The  circular  cov- 
ering is  about  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  stones  yet  look  black,  as  if 
stained  by  fire  and  smoke.  This  circle  of  stones  seems  to  have  been 
the  nucleus  on  which  the  mound  was  formed,  as  immediately  over  them 
is  heaped  the  common  earth  of  the  adjacent  plain,  composed  of  a  clayey 
sand  and  coarse  gravel.  This  mound  must  originally  have  been  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  diameter  at  its  base.  At  the  time  of  open- 
ing it,  the  height  was  six  feet,  and  diameter  between  thirty  and  forty. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  being  as  old  as  any  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
was,  at  the  first  settlement  of  Marietta,  covered  with  large  trees,  the  re- 
mains of  whose  roots  were  yet  apparent  in  digging  away  the  earth.  It 
also  seems  to  have  been  made  for  this  single  personage,  as  the  remains 
of  one  skeleton  only  were  discovered.  The  bones  were  much  decayed, 
and  many  of  them  crumbled  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  From  the 
length  of  some  of  them,  it  is  supposed  the  pei-son  was  about  six  feet  in 
height." 

Dr.  Hildreth  remarks :  "  Of  what  language  or  of  what  nation  were 
this  mighty  race,  that  once  inhabited  the  territory  watered  by  the  Ohio, 
remains  yet  a  mystery.  But  from  what  we  see  of  their  icorAs,  they 
must  have  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences.  They 
have  left  us  perfect  specimens  of  circles,  squares,  octagons,  and  parallel 
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lines,  on  a  grand  and  noble  scale.  And  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
they  had  intercourse  with  Asia  or  Europe,  we  now  see  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  working  in  metals." 

Dr.  Hildreth  also  possessed  a  plate  of  copper,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  front  of  a  helmet.  It  was  found  in  a  mound  on  the  Little 
Muskingum,  and  exhibited  the  nppoarance  of  having  been  attached  to 


leather,  by  rivets.  This  plate  of  copper  laid  upon  the  remains  of  a 
skull,  the  bones  of  which  were  deeply  tinged  with  green,  and  were 
doubtless  preserved  by  the  salts  of  the  copper.  The  remainder  of  the 
skeleton  had  disappeared. 

Upward  of  one  hundred  remains  of  what  seemed  to  be  rude  fortifi- 
cations, have  been  found  within  the  state  of  New  York,  yet  they  in- 
crease in  number  and  size  toward  the  west  and  south.  The  best  ex- 
plored and  desciibed  ones,  are  those  found  in  Ohio,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  briefly  but  perspicuously  noticed  in  Willson's  American 
History,  from  whose  pages  we  derive  the  following  accounts  :  — 

"At  Marietta,  on  an  elevated  plain 
above  the  present  bank  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, were,  a  £e\v  years  since,  some 
extraordinary  remains  of  ancient  works 
which  appear  to  have  been  fortifica- 
tions. They  consisted,  principally,  of 
two  large  oblong  enclosures,  the  one 
containing  an  area  of  forty,  and  the 
other  of  twenty  acres,  together  with 
several  mounds  and  terraces,  the  lar- 
gest mound  being  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet  in  diarteter  at  the  base, 
and  thirty  feet  in  altitudes.  The  for- 
tresses were  encompassed  by  walls  of  earth,  from  six  to  ten  feet  high, 
and  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  On  each  side  of  the  larger  enclosure  were 
three  entrances,  at  equal  distances  apart,  the  middle  being  the  largest, 
especially  on  the  side  toward  the  Muskingum.  This  entrance  was 
guarded  by  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
apart,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  extending  down 
to  the  former  bank  of  the  Muskinfjum. 


Ancient  Works  at  Marietta. 


*  Explanation  of  Engraving.  — The  heavy  black  lines  marked  a,  a.  a.  a,  a,  are  walls  of  earth; 
6.  a  mound ;  c,  a  mound,  thirty  feet  high ;  e,  an  excavation  ;  /.  terrace,  eight  feet  high ;  g,  a  terrace,  nine 
feet  high ;  A,  the  former  bank  of  the  river.    The  black  dots  indicate  the  places  of  mounds. 
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"  Within  the  enclosed  area,  near  the  northwest  corner,  was  an  oblong 
terrace,  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  high 
—  level  on  the  summit,  and  having,  on  each  side,  regular  ascents  to  the 
top.  Near  the  south  wall  was  another  similar  teiTace ;  and  at  the  south 
east  comer  a  third.  Near  the  centre  was  a  circular  mound,  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  and  five  feet  high  ;  and  at  the  southwest  corner,  a  semicir- 
cular parapet,  to  guard  the  entrance  in  that  quarter. 

"The  smaller  fort  had  entrances  on  each  side,  and  at  each  corner; 
most  of  the  entrances  being  defended  by  circular  mounds  within.  The 
conical  mound,  near  the  smaller  fort,  was  suiTounded  by  a  ditch,  and  an 
embankment,  through  which  was  an  opening  toward  the  fortification, 
twenty  feet  in  width.  This  mound  was  protected,  in  addition,  by  sur- 
rounding parapets  and  mounds,  and  outworks  of  various  fonns.  Be- 
tween the  fortresses  were  found  excavations,  one  of  which  was  sixty 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  surface,  with  steps  fonned  in  its  sides.  These 
excavations  were  probably  wells  that  supplied  the  inhabitants  with 
water. 


Ancient  Fortifications  at  Circleville." 
"  At  Circleville,  near  the  Sciota  river,  were  two  earthera  enclosures 
connected  with  each  other ;  one  an  exact  circle,  and  the  other  an  exact 
square  ;  the  diameter  of  the  former  being  sixty-nine  rods,  and  each  side 
of  the  latter  fifty-nine.  The  wall  of  the  square  enclosure  was  about 
ten  feet  in  height,  having  seven  openings  or  gateways,  each  protected 
by  a  mound  of  earth.     The  circular  enclosure  was  surrounded  by  two 

*  Explanation  of  the  F.ngkavino.  —  A,  circulnr  fort.  B,  a  square  fort,  adjoining  the  circular  one 
C,  a  large  mound,  outside  the  walls  of  the  square  fort.  P,  shows  the  site  of  an  ancient  mound,  with  n 
ecmi-circular  pavement  on  tho  eastern  side,  nearly  frontinc;  the  only  gateway  to  the  fort,  which  was 
defended  by  a  mound  at  m.     Smaller  mounds  within  the  square  fort  ore  indicated  by  m,  m,  m,  m,  m.  m. 
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walls,  with  a  ditch  between  them  ;  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  top  of  the  walls  being  twenty  feet.  In  the  centi-e  of  the 
enclosure  was  a  mound  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  several  rods  at  the  base.  East  of  the  mound  —  partially  en- 
closing it,  and  extending  five  or  six  rods,  was  a  semicircular  pavement, 
composed  of  pebbles,  such  as  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  adjoining 
river — and  an  inclined  plane  leading  to  the  summit. 

"  On  removing  the  earth  composing  the  mound,  there  were  found, 
immediately  below  it,  on  the  original  surface  of  the  earth,  two  human 
skeletons  partially  consumed  by  fire,  and  surrounded  by  charcoal  and 
ashes,  and  a  few  bricks,  well  burnt ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  arrow- 
heads —  the  handle  of  a  small  sword  or  knife,  made  of  elk-hom,  having 
a  silver  ferule  around  the  end  where  the  blade  had  been  inserted,  and 
showing  the  appearance  of  a  blade  which  had  been  consumed  by  rust 
—  a  large  mirror  of  isinglass,  three  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  inches 
in  width,  and  on  the  mirror  the  appearance  of  a  plate  of  iron  which  had 
likewise  been  consumed  by  rust.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  enclo- 
sure, on  a  hill,  was  another  high  mound,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  cemetery,  as  it  contained  an  immense  number  of  human 
skeletons,  of  all  sizes  and  ages. 


Ancient  Works  near  Newark.* 
"  Near  Newark,  in  Licking  county,  on  an  extensive  and  elevated 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the  Muskingum,  were  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  works  of  a  still  more  interesting  character.     At  the 
western  extremity  of  these  works  was  a  circular  fort,  containing  twenty- 

*  Explanation  of  the  Engraving.— A,  an  enclosure  containing  one  hundred  and  ten  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  ditch.  B.  an  enclosure  of  forty  acres.  C,  a  circular  enclosure  of  twenty-six 
acres.  D,  mounds,  used  as  cemeteries.  E,  square  enclosure  of  twenty  acres.  F,  circular  enclosure 
of  twenty-two  acres.  G,  enclosure  of  forty  acres.  H,  a  steep  declivity  of  about  forty  feet,  a,  a, 
a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  the  heavy  black  lines,  walls  of  earth  ;  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  mounds ;  e,  d,  a  stone  mound ;  e,  a 
rock ;  /.  a  small  enclosure  of  earth.  The  stream  along  the  top  of  the  picture  is  Raccoon  creek,  of 
which  I  is  the  south  fork.    P,  is  the  north  branch  of  Paint  creek. 
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two  acres,  on  one  side  of  which  was  an  elevation  thirty  feet  high,  built 
partly  of  earth,  and  partly  of  stone.  This  circular  fort  was  connected 
by  parallel  walls  of  earth,  with  an  octagonal  foil  containing  forty  acres, 
the  walls  of  which  were  ten  feet  high.  To  this  fort  were  eight  open- 
ings or  gateways,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  each  protected  by  a  mound 
of  earth  on  the  inside. 

"  From  the  fort,  parallel  walls  of  earth  proceeded  to  the  fonner  basin 
of  the  river;  others  extended  several  miles  into  the  country;  and  othere 
on  the  east  to  a  square  fort,  containing  twenty  acres,  nearly  four  miles 
distant.  From  this  latter  fort  parallel  walls  extended  to  the  river,  and 
others  to  a  circular  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  containing  twenty-six 
acres,  and  surrounded  by  an  embankment  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet  high.  Farther  north  and  east,  on  elevated  gi-ound,  protected  by 
entrenchments,  were  mounds  containing  the  remains  of  the  dead.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  parallel  walls,  extending  south,  connected 
these  works  with  others  thirty  miles  distant. 

"  Near  Somerset,  in  Pen-y  county,  is  an  ancient  ruin,  whose  walls, 
enclosing  more  than  forty  acres,  were  built  with  rude  fragments  of 
rocks,  which  are  now  thrown  down,  but  which  were  sufficient  to  con- 
struct a  wall  seven  feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  in  thickness.  The  en- 
closure has  two  openings,  before  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  high  rock, 
protecting  the  passage.  Near  the  centre  of  the  work  is  a  circular 
conical  mound,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height ;  and  in  the  line  of  the 
wall,  and  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  one  of  smaller  dimensions.  Near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure  is  a  small  work,  containing  half  an 
acre,  whose  walls  are  of  earth,  but  only  a  few  feet  in  height. 

"  A  short  distance  west  of  Chilicothe,  on  the  north  branch  of  Paint 
creek,  there  are  several  successive  natural  deposites  of  the  soil,  called 
river  bottoms,  rising  one  above  the  other,  in  the  form  of  ten-aces.  Here 
are  ancient  works  consisting  of  two  enclosures,  connected  with  each 
other.  The  largest  contains  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
wholly  suiTounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  and  encompassed  by  a  ditch 
twenty  feet  wide,  except  on  the  side  toward  the  river.  Within  this 
enclosure,  and  encompassed  likewise  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  were  two  cir- 
cular works,  the  largest  of  which  contained  six  mounds,  which  have 
been  used  as  cemeteries.  The  smaller  enclosure,  on  the  east,  contains 
sixteen  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  merely,  in  which  are  several 
openings  or  gateways. 

*'  On  Paint  creek,  also,  a  few  miles  nearer  Chilicothe,  were  extensive 
ruins  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  Those  on  the  north  consisted  of 
an  irregular  enclosure,  containing  seventy-seven  acres,  and  two  adjoin- 
ing ones,  the  one  square  and  the  other  circular,  the  fonner  containing 
twenty-seven  and  the  latter  seventeen  acres.     Within  the  large  enclo- 
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Ancient  Works  on  Paint  Creek.* 
sure  were  several  mounds  and  wells,  and  two  elliptical  elevations,  one 
of  wliich  was  twenty-five  feet  high  and  twenty  rods  long.     This  was 
constructed  of  stones  and  earth,  and  contained  vast  quantities  of  human 
bones. 

"  The  other  elliptical  elevation  was  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
Another  work,  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  was  bordered  with  stones  of 
a  kind  now  found  about  a  mile  from  the  spot.  Near  this  work  was  a 
mound,  five  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  composed  entirely  of 
red  ochre,  which  was  doubtless  brought  from  a  hill  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  place. 

"  The  walls  of  the  ruins  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream  were  iireg- 
ular  in  fonii,  and  about  ten  feet  high.  The  principal  enclosure  con- 
tained eighty-four  acres,  and  the  adjoining  square  twenty-seven.  A 
small  rivulet,  rising  without  the  enclosure,  passes  through  the  wall,  and 
loses  itself  in  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
a  work  of  art. 

"  East  of  these  works,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  precipitous  hill, 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rises  a  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  en- 
closing an  area  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  The  wall  was  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  hill,  and  it  had  two  gateways,  one  opening  directly 
toward  the  creek.  A  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders,  several  feet 
in  depth,  was  found  within  the  enclosure  adjoining  the  wall  on  the  south 
side. 

"Below  the  hill,  in  the  slate-rock  which  fonns  the  bed  of  the  creek, 
are  four  wells,  several  feet  in  depth.  Each  was  found  covered  by  a 
large  stone,  having  an  aperture  through  the  centre.  It  is  believed  that 
the  stream  has  changed  its  channel  since  the  wells  were  excavated. 

"At  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  are  ra- 
ins of  ancient  works,  several  miles  in  extent.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Ohio,  opposite  Alexandria,  is  an  extensive  enclosure,  nearly  square, 
whose  walls  of  earth  are  now  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
At  the  southwest  comer  is  a  mound  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  covering 

»  Explanation  of  the  Engraving.  —  A,  an  enclosure,  containing  seventy-seven  acres.  B, 
contains  eighty-four  acres.  C,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  acres.  D,  shows  the  place  where  wells 
occur  in  the  creek.  E,  an  enclosure,  containing  twenty-seven  acres.  P,  contains  twenty-seven 
acres,    a,  a,  a,  are  wells  ;  b,  c,  and  m,  m,  m,  m,  m,  are  mounds.    The  large  stream  is  Paint  creek. 
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about  half  an  acre.  Both  east  and  west  of  the  large  enclosure  are 
walls  of  earth  nearly  parallel — half  a  mile  or  more  in  length  —  about 
ten  rods  apart  —  and  at  present  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 

"  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  similar  ruins,  but  more  intricate 
and  extensive.  Walls  of  earth,  mostly  parallel,  commencing  near  the 
Scioto,  after  running  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  and  ascending  a 
hio-h  hill,  terminate  near  four  mounds,  three  of  which  are  six  feet  in 
height,  covering  nearly  an  acre  each.  The  fourth  and  largest  is  twenty 
feet  hio-h,  and  has  a  raised  walk  ascending  to  its  summit,  and  another 
descending  from  it.  Near  this  was  a  mound  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
containing  the  remains  of  the  dead  ;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
northwest  another  mound  had  been  commenced.  On  the  brow  of  the 
hill  is  a  well,  now  twenty  feet  deep,  and  two  others  near,  of  less  depth. 
From  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  parallel  walls,  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  extending  eastwardly  to  a  bend  in  the  Ohio,  and  thus  embracing 
an  area  of  several  square  miles  within  the  circuit  of  the  works  and  the 
river. 


Ancient  Works  at  Portsmouth. 

"  Ruins  similar  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers, throughout  almost  the  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  those 
in  Ohio  have  been  the  most  carefully  surveyed,  and  the  most  accurately 
described.  In  Missouri  are  the  remains  of  several  stone  works;  and  in 
Gasconade  county  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  regularly  laid  out 
in  streets  and  squares.  The  walls  of  the  ruins  were  found  covered 
with  large  cotton-trees,  a  species  of  poplar,  of  full  growth.  Similar 
remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  territory  west  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, and  also  on  the  Platte  river,  the  Kanzas,  and  the  Arkansas. 

"  Mounds,  likewise,  of  various  forms,  square,  oblong,  or  circular  at 
the  base,  and  flat  or  conical  at  the  summit,  have  been  found  in  great 

*  Explanation  OF  THE  Enoravino.— A,  A,  walls  of  earth.  D,  liigh  land.  C,  C,  wells.  D,  Alex- 
andria.   E,  village  of  Portsmouth,     m,  mound,  twenty  feet  high  ;  w,  m,  wi,  mounds. 
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numbers  throughout  the  United  States  ;  sometimes  in  isolated  positions, 
but  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mural  remains.  Some  were  used  as 
general  cemeteries,  and  were  literally  filled  with  human  bones  :  others 
appear  to  have  been  erected  as  monuments  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
their  bodies  having  first  been  burned,  a  custom  not  usually  prevalent 
with  the  Indians  of  the  present  day.  The  object  of  others  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  but  probably  some  were  designed  for  defence,  and  others 
for  religious  pui-poses. 

There  were  several  extensive  mounds  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  One 
of  these,  first  described  in  1794,  had  then  on  its  surface  the  stumps  of 
oak-trees,  several  feet  in  diahieter.  Beneath  it  were  found  the  remains 
of  a  human  body,  and  various  ornaments  and  instruments  of  lead,  cop- 
per, and  of  stone.  Beneath  an  extensive  mound  in  Lancaster,  was 
found  a  furnace,  eighteen  feet  long  and  six  wide,  and  upon  it  was 
placed  a  rude  vessel  of  earthenware,  of  the  same  dimension,  scontain- 
ino-  a  number  of  human  skeletons.  Underneath  the  vessel  was  a  thick 
layer  of  ashes  and  charcoal. 

At  Miamisburg  is  the  largest  mound  yet  discovered  in  the  northern 
states,  except  one  of  about  the  same  dimensions  near  the  mouth  of 
Grave  creek,  on  the  Ohio,  below  Wheeling.  Its  base  is  eight  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  and  its  height  sixty-seven  feet.  Wlien  first  dis- 
covered by  the  whites,  it  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest- 
trees.  A  few  of  them  still  remain,  but  the  trees  upon  it  are  chiefly  the 
apple  and  peach. 


Great  Mound  near  Miamisburg. 


Remains  of  ancient  burial-grounds  have  been  found  in  various  paits 
of  Ohio.  In  one,  within  the  precincts  of  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  county, 
bones  that  belonged  to  men  of  gigantic  size,  were  found.  Some  of  the 
skulls  were  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit  the  head  of  an  ordinai-y  man 
All  the  other  bones  were  proportionably  large.     The  burial-ground  was 
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of  oblong  form,  and  contained  about  four  acres,  which,  when  the  set- 
tlement was  commenced,  were  covered  with  the  ordinary  forest-trees. 
While  excavating  for  a  road  in  Conneaut,  in  1S15,  a  human  jaw-bone 
was  found,  which  contained  an  artificial  tooth,  constracted  of  silver. 

Near  Coshocton  a  burial-ground  was  discovered,  containing  a  vast 
number  of  skeletons,  all  of  which  had  evidently  been  intened  in  coffins, 
as  remains  of  wood  and  nails  were  found.  What  is  most  remarkable, 
they  were  all  of  pigmy  stature,  generally  not  more  than  from  three  to 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  The  graves  were  arranged  in  regular 
rows,  with  avenues  between,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  bodies  were 
placed  toward  the  west,  and  their  feet  toward  the  east. 

At  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Vernon  river,  in  Knox 
county,  the  first  settlers  found  two  wells,  of  considerable  depth,  the 
origin  of  which  they  could  not  ascertain.  They  were  built  of  neatly- 
hammered  stone,  laid  in  masonry,  and  overgrown  with  moss.  These 
wells  may  have  been  constructed  by  the  early  French  settlers  in  Ohio, 
but  their  construction  is  generally  referred  to  a  period  long  anterior  to 
that  date. 


Engraved  Stones. 

The  above  engraving  represents  rude  etchings  uj^on  what  seemed  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  stone  column  or  idol,  found  in  Lorain  county  in 
1838,  Upon  three  different  places  are  engraved  the  figures  1533,  The 
horns  repi-esented  are  now  broken  oft',  but  their  place  is  easily  defined. 
Upon  the  top  part  of  the  column,  was  an  engraving  of  a  vessel  under 
full  sail,  the  form  of  which  is  above  seen.  Another  stone  was  found 
about  ten  feet  distant,  of  like  quality. 

Conjecture  and  analogy  alone  must  write  the  history  of  all  theso 
traces  of  an  ancient  people,  for  nowhere  have  symbols  of  language  yet 
been  found  suflRcient  to  offer  a  key  to  unlock  these  mysteries. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  OHIO. 

From  the  addenda  to  Howe's  valuable  "  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,"  we  extract  the 
following  abridgment,  from  the  Ohio  Gazetteer,  of  a  detailed  notice  of  the  various  pubhc 
lands  in  Ohio. 

In  most  of  the  states  and  territories  lying  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  the  United 
States  collectively,  as  a  nation,  owned,  or  did  own,  the  soil  of  the  country,  after  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  aboriginal  Indian  title.  This  vast  national  domain  comprises  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres ;  which  is  a  beautiful  fund,  upon  which  the  general  govern- 
ment can  draw  for  centuries,  to  supply,  at  a  low  price,  all  its  citizens  with  a  freehold  estate. 

When  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the  federal  union  as  an  independent  state,  one  of  the 
terms  of  admission  was,  that  the  fee-simple  to  all  the  lands  within  its  limits,  excepting 
those  previously  granted  or  sold,  should  vest  in  the  United  States.  Different  portions  of 
them  have,  at  diverse  periods,  been  granted  or  sold  to  various  individuals,  companies,  and 
bodies  politic. 

The  following  are  the  names  by  which  the  principal  bodies  of  the  lands  are  designated, 
on  account  of  these  difterent  forms  of  transfer,  viz. : — 

1.  Congress  Lands.  8.  Symmes'  Purchase.  15.  Maumee  Road  Lands. 

.      2.  U.  S.  Military.  9.  Refugee  Tract. 

3.  Virginia  Military.  10.  French  Grant 

4.  Western  Reserve.  11.  Dohrman'sdo. 

5.  Fire-Lands.  12.  Zane's         do. 

6.  Ohio  Co's.  Purchase.        13.  Canal  Lands. 

7.  Donation  Tract.  14.  Turnpike  do. 
Congress  Lands  are  so  called,  because  they  are  sold  to  purchasers  by  the  immediate 

officers  of  the  general  government,  conformably  to  such  laws  as  are,  or  may  be,  from  time 
to  time,  enacted  by  Congress.  They  are  all  regularly  surveyed  into  townships  of  six 
miles  square  each,  under  authority,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  national  government. 

The  townships  are  again  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  mile  square,  each  containing 
640  acres,  by  lines  running  parallel  with  the  township  and  range  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  division,  the  sections  are  again  subdivided  into  four  equal 
parts,  called  the  northeast  quarter  section,  southeast  quarter  section,  &c.  And  again,  by 
a  law  of  Congress,  which  went  into  effect  in  July,  1820,  these  quarter  sections  are  also 
divided  by  a  north  and  south  line,  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  east  half-quarter  section, 
No.  —  and  west  half-quarter  section.  No.  —  which  contain  eighty  acres  each.  The 
minimum  price  has  been  reduced  by  the  same  law,  from  $2.00  to  $1.25  per  acre,  cash 
down. 

In  establishing  the  township  and  sectional  corners,  a  post  is  first  planted  at  the  point 
of  intersection  ;  then  on  the  tree  nearest  the  post,  and  standing  within  the  section  intended 
to  be  designated,  is  numbered  with  the  marking  iron,  the  range,  township  and  number  of 
the  section. 

Section  No.  16  of  every  township  is  perpetually  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 
leased  or  sold  out,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  under  the  state  government.  All  the  others 
may  be  taken  up  either  in  sections,  fractions,  halves,  quarters,  or  half-quarters. 

For  the  purpose  of  selling  out  these  lands,  they  are  divided  into  eight  several  land  dis- 
tricts, called  after  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  the  land  offices  are  kept,  viz. :  Wooster, 
Steubenville,  Zanesville,  Marietta,  Chilicothe,  etc.,  etc. 

The  seven  ranges  of  townships  are  a  portion  of  the  Congress  lands,  so  called,  being  the 
first  ranges  of  public  lands  ever  surveyed  by  the  general  government,  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  I ' 
They  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  Pennsylvania  state  j 
line,  where  it  crosses  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  United  States  military  lands,  42  miles ;  thence       I 
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south  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Marietta  township,  thence  up  the  river 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  often  times  called  New  Connecticut,  is  situated  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  state,  between  Lake  Erie  on  the  north,  Pennsylvania  east,  the 
parallel  of  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude  south,  and  Sandusky  and  Seneca  counties  on 
the  west  It  extends  120  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  upon  an  average  50  from  north  to 
south :  although,  upon  the  Pennsylvania  line,  it  is  G8  miles  broad,  from  north  to  south. 
The  area  is  about  3,800,000  acres.  It  is  surveyed  into  townships  of  five  miles  square 
each.  A  body  of  half  a  million  acres  is,  however,  stricken  off  from  the  west  end  of  the 
tract,  as  a  donation,  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  to  certain  sufferers  by  fire,  in  the  rev- 
olutionary war. 

The  manner  by  which  Connecticut  became  possessed  of  the  land  in  question,  was  the 
following :  King  Charles  II.,  of  England,  pursuing  the  example  of  his  brother-kuigs,  of 
granting  distant  and  foreign  regions  to  his  subjects,  granted  to  the  then  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, in  1662,  a  charter  right  to  all  lands  included  within  certain  specific  bounds. 
But  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europeans  concerning  America,  was  then  very 
limited  and  confused,  patents  for  lands  often  interfered  with  each  other,  and  many  of  them, 
even  by  their  express  terms,  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  South  sea,  as  it  was  then 
called.  Among  the  rest,  that  for  Connecticut  embraced  all  lands  contained  between  the 
41st  and  42d  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Providence  plantations  on  the  east,  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  west,  with  the  exception  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  colonies  ; 
and,  indeed,  pretensions  to  these  were  not  finally  relinquished  without  considerable  alter- 
cation. And  after  the  United  States  became  an  independent  nation,  these  interfering 
claims  occasioned  much  collision  of  sentiment  between  them  and  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
which  was  finally  compromised,  by  the  United  States  relinquishing  all  their  claims  upon, 
and  guarantying  to  Connecticut  the  exclusive  right  of  soil  to  the  3,800,000  acres  now 
described.  The  United  States,  however,  by  the  terms  of  compromise,  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  jurisdiction.  They  then  united  this  tract  to  the  territory,  now  state 
of  Ohio. 

Fire  Lands,  a  tract  of  country  so  called,  of  about  781  square  iniles,  or  500,000  acres, 
in  the  western  part  of  New  Connecticut.  The  name  originated  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  state  of  Connecticut  having  granted  these  lands  in  1792,  as  a  donation  to  certain 
sufferers  by  fire,  occasioned  by  the  English  during  our  revolutionary  war,  particuhirly  at 
New  London,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk.  These  lands  include  the  five  westernmost  ranges 
of  the  Western  Reserve  townships.  Lake  Erie  and  Sanduskj'  bay  project  so  far  south- 
erly, as  to  leave  but  the  space  of  six  tiers  and  some  fractions  of  townships  between  them 
and  the  41st  parallel  of  latitude,  or  a  tract  of  about  thirty  by  twenty-seven  miles  in  extent. 

This  tract  is  surveyed  into  townships  of  about  five  miles  square  each  ;  and  these  town- 
ships are  then  subdivided  into  four  quarters.  And  for  individual  convenience,  these  are 
again  subdivided,  by  private  surveys,  into  lots  of  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  acres  each,  to 
suit  individual  purchasers. 

United  States  Military  Lands  are  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
appropriated,  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  1st  of  June,  1796,  to  satisfy  certain  claims  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  tract  of  country  embracing  these 
lands  is  bounded  as  follows :  beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  original  VII.  ranges 
of  townships,  thence  south  fifty  miles,  thence  west  to  the  Scioto  river,  thence  up  said  river 
to  the  Greenville  treaty  line,  thence  northeasterly  with  said  line  to  old  Fort  Laurens,  on 
the  Tuscarawas  river,  thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning;  including  a  tract  of  about 
4,000  square  miles,  or  2,500,000  acres  of  lands.  It  is,  of  course,  bounded  north  by  the 
Greenville  treaty  line,  east  by  the"  VII.  ranges  of  townships,'' south  by  Uie  Congress  and 
Reftigee  lands,  and  west  by  the  Scioto  river. 

These  lands  are  surveyed  into  townships  of  five  miles  square.  These  townships  were 
then  again,  originally,  surveyed  into  quarter  townships  of  two  and  a  half  miles  square, 
containing  4,000  acres  each — and  sul)sequontIy,  some  of  tliese  quarter  townships  were 
sui)divided  into  forty  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each,  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
soldiers  holding  warrants  for  only  one  hundred  acres  each.  And  again,  at\er  the  time 
originally  assigned  for  the  location  of  these  wnrrant-s  had  expired,  certain  quarter  town- 
ships which  had  not  then  been  located,  were  divided  into  sections  of  one  mile  square  each, 
and  sold  by  the  general  government,  like  the  main  body  of  Congress  lands. 
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The  place  of  each  township  is  ascertained  by  numbers  and  ranges,  the  same  as  Con- 
gress lands ;  the  ranges  being  numbered  from  east  to  west,  and  the  numbers  from  south 
to  north. 

Virginia  Military  Lands  are  a  body  of  land  lying  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami 
rivers,  and  bounded  upon  the  Ohio  river  on  the  south.  The  state  of  Virginia,  from  the 
indefinite  and  vague  terms  of  expression  in  its  original  colonial  charter  of  territory  from 
James  L,  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1609,  claimed  all  the  continent  west  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  of  the  north  and  south  breadth  of  Virginia.  But  finally,  among  several  other 
compromises  of  conflicting  claims  which  were  made,  subsequently,  to  the  attainment  of 
our  national  independence,  Virginia  agreed  to  relinquish  all  her  claims  to  lands  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river,  in  favor  of  the  general  government,  upon  condition  of  the  lands,  now 
described,  being  guarantied  to  her.  The  state  of  Virginia  then  appropriated  this  body 
of  land  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  state  troops  employed  in  the  continental  luie,  during 
the  revolutionary  war. 

This  district  is  not  surveyed  into  townships  or  any  regular  form :  but  any  individual 
holding  a  Virginia  military  land  warrant  may  locate  it,  wherever  he  chooses,  within  the 
district,  and  in  such  shape  as  he  pleases,  wherever  the  land  shall  not  previously  have  been 
located.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  regular  original  surveys,  and  the  irregulari- 
ties  with  which  the  several  locations  have  been  made ;  and  the  consequent  interference 
and  encroachment  of  some  locations  upon  others,  more  than  double  the  litigation  has 
probably  arisen  between  the  holders  of  adverse  titles,  in  this  district,  than  there  has  in  any 
other  part  of  the  state,  of  equal  extent. 

Ohio  Company's  purchase  is  a  body  of  land  containing  about  1,500,000  acres;  in- 
cluding, however,  the  donation  tract,  school  lands,  &c.,  lying  along  the  Ohio  river;  and 
including  Meigs,  nearly  all  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Washington  and  GalHa 
counties.  This  tract  was  purchased  of  the  general  improvement  in  the  year  1787,  by 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sergeant,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Salem,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, agents  for  the  "  Ohio  company,"  so  called,  which  had  then  been  formed  in 
Massachusetts,  for  the  purpose  of  a  settlement  in  the  Ohio  country.  Only  964,285 
acres  were  ultimately  paid  for,  and  of  course  patented.  This  body  of  land  was  then  ap- 
portioned out  into  817  shares,  of  1173  acres  each,  and  a  town  lot  of  one  third  of  an  acre 
to  each  share.  These  shares  were  made  up  to  each  proprietor  in  tracts,  one  of  640  acres, 
one  of  262,  one  of  160,  one  of  100,  one  of  eight,  and  another  of  three  acres,  besides  the 
before  mentioned  town  lot. 

Besides  every  section  16,  set  apart,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  support  of  schools,  every 
section  29  is  appropriated  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions.  In  addition  to  which 
were  also  granted  two  six  miles  square  townships,  for  the  use  of  a  college. 

But  unfortunately  for  the  Ohio  company,  owing  to  their  want  of  topographical  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  the  body  of  land  selected  by  them,  with  some  partial  exceptions,  is 
the  most  hilly  and  sterile  of  any  tract  of  similar  extent  in  the  state. 

Donation  tract  is  a  body  of  100,000  acres,  set  off  in  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ohio 
company's  tract,  and  granted  to  them  by  Congress,  provided  they  should  obtain  one  actual 
settler  upon  each  hundred  acres  thereof,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant ; 
and  that  so  much  of  the  100,000  acres  aforesaid,  as  should  not  thus  be  taken  up,  shall 
revert  to  the  general  government. 

This  tract  may,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Ohio  company's  purchase. 
It  is  situated  in  the  northern  limits  of  Washington  county.  It  lies  in  an  oblong  shape, 
extending  nearly  seventeen  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  seven  and  a  half  from 
north  to  south. 

Symmes  purchase,  a  tract  of  311,682  acres  of  land,  in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the 
state,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  It  borders  on  the  Ohio  river  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  extends  so  far  back  from  the  latter  between  the  two  Miamis, 
as  to  include  the  quantity  of  land  just  mentioned.  It  was  patented  to  John  Cleves 
Sj'mmes,  in  1794,  for  sixty-seven  cents  per  acre.  Every  16th  section,  or  square  mile,  in 
each  township,  was  reserved  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  sections  29  for  the 
support  of  religious  institutions,  beside  fifteen  acres  around  Fort  Washington,  in  Cin- 
cinnati.    This  tract  of  country  is  now  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  state. 

Refugee  tract,  a  body  of  100,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  to  certain  indi 
viduals  who  left  the  British  provinces  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  espoused  the 
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cause  of  freedom.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  countrj-,  four  and  a  half  miles  broad  from  north 
to  south,  and  extending  eastwardly  from  the  Scioto  river  forty-eight  miles.  It  has  the 
United  States'  XX  ranges  of  military  or  army  lands  north,  and  XXII  ranges  of  Congress 
lands  south.     In  the  western  borders  of  this  tract  is  situated  the  town  of  Columbus. 

French  grant,  a  tract  of  24,000   acres  of  land,  bordering  upon  the  Ohio  river,  in  the      j 
southeastern  quarter  of  Scioto  county.     It  was  granted  by  Congress,  in  March,  1795,  to      1 
a  number  of  French  families,  who  lost  their  lands  at  Gallipolis,  by  invalid  titles.     Twelve 
hundred   acres,  additional,  were  afterward  granted,  adjoming  the  above-mentioned  tract 
at  its  lower  end,  toward  the  mouth  of  Little  Scioto  river. 

Dohrman's  grant  is  one  six-mile-square  township,  of  23,040  acres,  granted  to  Arnold 
Henry  Dohrman,  formerly  a  wealthy  Portuguese  merchant  in  Lisbon,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  his  having,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  given  shelter  and  aid  to  the 
American  cruisers  and  vessels-of-war.  It  is  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Tuscara- 
was county. 

Moravian  lands  are  three  several  tracts  of  4,000  acres  each,  originally  granted  by  the 
old  continental  Congress,  July,  1787,  and  confirmed,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1st  June, 
1796,  to  the  Moravian  brethren  at  Bethlehem,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  trust  and  for  the  use 
of  the  Christianized  Indians  living  thereon.  They  are  laid  out  in  nearly  square  forms, 
on  the  Muskingum  river,  in  what  is  now  Tuscarawas  county.  They  are  called  by  the 
names  of  the  Shoenbrun,  Gnadenhuttcn,  and  Salem  tracts. 

Zane^s  tracts  are  three  several  tracts  of  one  mile  square  each — one  on  the  Muskingum, 
which  includes  the  town  of  Zanesville — one  at  the  cross  of  the  Hocking  river,  on  which 
the  town  of  Lancaster  is  laid  out — and  the  third,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto  river, 
opposite  Chilicothe.  They  were  granted  by  Congress  to  one  Ebenezer  Zane,  in  May, 
1796,  on  condition  that  he  should  open  a  road  through  them,  from  Wheeling,  in  Virginia, 
to  Maysville,  in  Kentucky. 

There  are  also  three  other  tracts,  of  one  mile  square  each,  granted  to  Isaac  Zane,  in  the 
year  1802,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  when  a 
boy,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  living  with  them  most  of  his  life ;  and  having, 
during  that  time,  performed  many  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  towai-d  the  American 
people.  These  tracts  are  situated  in  Champaign  county,  on  King's  creek,  from  three  to 
five  miles  northwest  from  Urbana. 

The  Maumee  land  roads  are  a  body  of  lands,  averaging  two  miles  wide,  lying  along 
one  mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  from  the  Maumee  river  at  Perrysburg,  to  the  western 
limits  of  the  Western  Reserve ;  a  distance  of  about  forty-six  miles ;  and  comprising 
nearly  60,000  acres.  They  were  originally  granted  by  the  Indian  owners,  at  the  treaty 
oi  Brownstown  in  1808,  to  enable  the  United  States  to  make  a  road  on  the  line  just 
mentioned.  The  general  government  never  moved  in  the  business,  until  February, 
1823,  when  Congress  passed  an  act,  making  over  the  aforesaid  lands  to  the  state  of 
Ohio;  provided  she  would,  within  four  years  thereafter,  make  and  keep  in  repair,  a  good 
road  throughout  the  aforesaid  route  of  forty-six  miles.  This  road  the  state  govermnent 
has  already  made  ;  and  obtained  possession,  and  sold  most  of  the  lands. 

Turnpike  htnds  ai'e  forty-nine  sections,  amountuig  to  31,360  acres,  situated  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Columbus  and  Sandusky  turnpike,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Seneca, 
Crawford,  and  Marion  counties.  They  were  originally  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress,  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1827,  and  more  specifically  by  a  supplementary  act,  the  year  following. 
The  considerations  for  which  these  lands  were  granted,  were  that  the  mail-stages  and  all 
troops  and  property  of  the  United  States,  which  should  ever  be  moved  and  transported 
along  this  road,  shall  pass  free  from  toll. 

The  Ohio  canal  lands  are  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state  of  Ohio  to  aid  in 
constructing  her  extensive  canals.  These  lands  comprise  over  one  nullion  of  acres,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  now  (1848)  in  market. 

School  Lands. — By  comi)act  between  the  United  States  and  the  state  of  Ohio,  when 
the  latter  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  it  was  stipulated,  for  and  in  consideration  that  the 
state  of  Ohio  should  never  tax  the  Congress  lands,  until  after  they  should  have  been 
sold  five  years,  and  in  consideration  that  the  public  lands  would  thereby  more  readily 
sell,  that  the  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  tlie 
state,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  support  of  couunon  schools  therein.  And,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  at  lands,  which  should,  in  point  of  quality  of  soil,  be  on  an  average  with 
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the  whole  land  in  the  country ;  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  selected,  by  lot,  in  small 
tracts  each,  to  wit :  that  it  should  consist  of  section  number  1 6,  let  that  section  be  good 
or  bad,  in  every  township  of  Congress  lands ;  also  in  the  Ohio  company,  and  in  Symmcs' 
purchases ;  all  of  which  townships  are  composed  of  thirty -six  sections  each  ;  and  for  the 
United  States'  military  lands,  and  Connecticut  reserve  ;  a  number  of  quarter  townships, 
two  and  a  half  miles  square  each  (being  the  smallest  public  surveys  therein,  then  made), 
should  be  selected  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  different  places  throughout  the 
United  States'  military  tract ;  equivalent  in  quantity,  to  the  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  those 
two  tracts  respectively.  And  for  the  Virginia  military  tract.  Congress  enacted  that  a 
quantity  of  land  equal  to  the  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  estimated  quantity  of  land  con- 
tained therein,  should  be  selected  by  lot,  in  what  was  then  called  the  "  New  Purchase," 
in  quarter-township  tracts  of  three  miles  square  each.  Most  of  these  selections  were  ac- 
cordingly made :  but,  in  some  instances  by  the  carelessness  of  the  officers  conducting  the 
sales,  or  from  some  other  cause,  a  few  sections  16  have  been  sold ;  in  which  case.  Con- 
gress, when  applied  to,  have  generally  granted  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof;  as  for  instance, 
no  section  16  was  reserved  in  Montgomery  township,  in  which  Columbus  is  situated  ; 
and  Congress  afterward  granted  therefor,  section  21,  in  the  township  cornering  thereon 
to  the  southeast. 

College  townships  are  three  six-mile-square  townships,  granted  by  Congress,  two 
of  them  to  the  Ohio  company,  for  the  use  of  a  college  to  be  established  within  their  pur- 
chase, and  one  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Symmes'  purchase. 

Ministerial  Laiids. — Both  in  the  Ohio  company  and  in  Symmes'  purchase,  every 
section  29  (equal  to  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  every  township)  is  reserved,  as  a  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  a  settled  minister.  As  the  purchasers  of  these  two  tracts  came 
from  parts  of  the  Union  where  it  was  customary  and  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  regularly- 
settled  clergyman  in  every  town,  they  therefore  stipulated  in  their  original  purchase,  that 
a  permanent  fund,  in  land,  should  thus  be  set  apart  for  this  purchase.  In  no  other  part 
of  the  state,  other  than  in  these  two  purchases,  are  any  lands  set  apart  for  this  object. 

Salt  Sections. — Near  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Jackson  county.  Congress  originally 
reserved  from  sale,  thirty-six  sections,  or  one  six-mile-square  township,  around  and  inclu- 
ding what  was  called  the  Scioto  salt-licks ;  also  one  quarter  of  a  five-mile-square  town- 
ship in  what  is  now  Delaware  county ;  in  all,  forty-two  and  a  quarter  sections,  or 
27,040  acres.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  28th  of  December,  1824,  the  legislature  of 
Ohio  was  authorized  to  sell  these  lands,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  to  such  literary 
purposes,  as  said  legislature  may  think  proper;  but  to  no  other  piu^ose  whatever. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  governors  of  Ohio  from  the  period  of  its  admission  into 
the  Union  as  an  independent  state  to  the  present  time.  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  northwest  territory  in  1789,  which  office  he  held  until  the 
adoption  of  a  state  constitution,  in  1802,  and  the  election  of  an  executive  under  it.  His 
successors  were : — 


Edward  Tiffin 

Thomas  Kirker 

Samuel  Hunting 

Return  J.  Meigs 

Otbniel  Looker 

Thomas  Worthington 

Ethan  Allen  Brown  .  " 

Allen  Trimble  acting  governor 

Jeremiah  Morrow    .        .        elected 

Allen  Trimble  .        .  " 


elected 

acting  governor 

elected 

acting  governor 


1807 
1808 
1810 
1814 
1814 
1818 
1822 
1822 
1826 


Duncan  M' Arthur    .        .  elected 

Robert  Lucas  ...  " 

Joseph  Vance  ...  " 

Wilson  Shannon       .        .  " 

Thomas  Corwin       .        .  " 

Wilson  Shannon      .         .  " 
Thomas  W.  Bartley  acting  governor 

Mordecai  Bartley     .        .  elected 
WiUiam  Bibb  ... 


The  salaries  of  the  various  public  officers  are  as  follows  :- 


Governor $1,200 

Sec'y  of  State  and  Super,  of  Schools  900 

Auditor  of  State        ....  1,200 

Treasurer  of  State    ....  1,000 


Warden  of  the  State  Penitentiary 
Adjutant-General 
Quartermaster-General 
Librarian  of  the  State  Library  . 


1830 
1832 
1836 
1838 
1840 
1842 
1843 
1844 


$800 
100 
100 
500 
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Improvements. — Education . 


Commissioners  uf  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
The  president  of  the  hoard  receives  $2.50  a  day  while  in  actual  service.     The  two 
acting  commissioners  receive  each  $1,000  per  annum.     The  acting  commissioner  of  the 
canal  fund  receives  $666  per  annum.     The  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  state  are  advi- 
sory commissioners  of  the  canal  fund. 

Judiciary. 
Supreme  Court. — The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  receives  $1,500  per  annum ; 
the  first  associate,  $1,500;  and  the  other  two  associates  $1,300  each. 

The  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati  receives  $1,000  per  annum.  Those  of 
the  first,  sixth,  seventh,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fourteenth  districts  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  $1,200.  Those  of  the  other  districts  receive  $1,000.  There  are  sixteen 
districts  in  the  state. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Ohio  is  wide  awake  to  the  great  importance  of  opening  direct  communications  between 
her  rich  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts  and  the  great  marts  of  commerce. 
Works  of  internal  improvement  are  constantly  in  progress,  and  in  a  few  years,  canals, 
railroads,  and  telegraphic  rods,  will  intersect  the  state  in  all  directions.  The  most  impor- 
tant works  now  completed  are : — 
Name. 

Ohio  Canal  and  Branches 

Miami  CaJial  and  Brandies 

Miami  Extension  Canal  and  Branches     . 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  and  Branches   . 

Walhonding  Canal 

Hocking  Canal 

Muskingum  Improvement 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad* 

Little  Miami  Railroadt     .... 


bar  of  MUea 

Cost. 

Net  Receipts 

Length. 

in  1846. 

334 

$4,495,203  69 

$258,646  43 

84f 

1,237,552  16 

35,225  48 

139 

3,167,440  80 

14,081  76 

91 

3,009,923  29 

102,581  20 

25 

607,268  99 

56 

975,481  01 

444  72 

91 

1,629,633  29 

160 

1,280,000  00 

140 

1,400,000  00 

EDUCATION. 


Colleges. 


Name. 

Miami  University 
University  of  Ohio 
FrankUn 

Western  Reserve 
KenyonI 
Granville  II 


Place.      When 
founded. 
.    Oxford       1809 
.    Athens 
New  Athens 
Hudson 
Gambier 
GranviUe 


1821 
1825 
1826 
1826 
1832 


Name. 


Marietta 

Oberlin  Institute  . 

Cincimiati     . 

St.  XavierU  . 

Woodward  . 

Ohio  WesleyanUniversitj§  Delaware 


Place.       When 

founded. 
Marietta  1832 
.  Gberiin 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


1834 

1819 
1840 
1841 
1844 


Name. 


Theological  Schools. 
Place. 


Denomination. 

Presbyterian 
Prot.  Episcopal 
Presbyterian 
Baptist 
Presbyterian 


When 
established. 
1832 
1828 
1830 
1132 
1834 


When  founded. 
1819 
1844 


Lane  Seminary Cincinnati  . 

TbeologicalDepartment,Kenyon  College  Gambier      . 
Theol.  Depart.,  West'n  Reserve  College   Hudson 
Theological  Department,  Granville    .         Granville    . 
Theological  Department,  Oberlin        .         Oberlin 

Medical  Schools. 

Name.  Place. 

Medical  College  of  Ohio Cincinnati 

Western  Resei-ve  Medical  College    ....  Cleveland 

Law  School. 

Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati. 

*  Completed  in  1847.     The  estimated  receipt  for  the  year  1848,  is  $113,000. 

t  By  the  the  report  of  the  directors  of  this  rond  for  1848,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  receipts  upon 
the  road  for  the  six  months  ending  June  1,  1848,  was  $1,')0,000.  It  is  an  important  avenue  of  inter- 
course hotween  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Eric.  It  connects  with  the  Mad  Iliver  and  Lake  Erie  railroad,  and 
promises  to  he  one  qf  the  most  profitable  railroads  in  the  state. 

t  Under  the  direction  of  the  episcopalians.  ||  Under  the  direction  of  the  baptists. 

II  Under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  catholics.  ^  Under  the  .lireotion  of  the  methodists.    Those 

which  arc  not  marked  are  generally  under  the  direction  of  congregationalists  and  presbyterians. 
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There  is  a  system  of  general  education  througliout  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  fund 
arising  from  the  sale  of  school  lands,  appropriated  by  Congress,  a  state  tax  is  levied  to  aid 
in  the  support  of  common  schools.  Each  township  is  divided  into  school  districts,  and 
those  districts  which  support  a  school  for  three  months,  are  entitled  to  receive  their  quota 
of  the  state's  money.     There  are  nearly  fifty  academies  in  the  state. 


THE  INDIAN  TRIBES  IN  OHIO. 

The  principal  tribes  of  Indians  found  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  by  the  first  white  set- 
tlers, were  the  Shawnees,  Wyandots,  Miamis  or  Twightees,  Pinckashaws,  Delawares, 
Eries,  Andostes,  Winnebagoes,  and  portions  of  the  Six  Nations.  These  were  sometimes 
divided  into  smaller  tribes,  the  names  of  which  produce  some  confusion.  We  give  the 
names  of  only  the  greater  divisions. 

The  Shawnees  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  and  were  among  the 
most  active  allies  of  the  French  during  the  "  French  and  Indian  war."  They  continued 
their  hostilities  until  after  the  successful  expedition  of  Colonel  Boquet,  in  1763.  They 
were  the  first  to  make  war  upon  the  white  settlers  in  Ohio,  by  whom  the  Indians  were 
defeated  at  Kanhawa,  in  1 774.  They  took  part  against  the  Americans  during  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  they  also  raUied  around  the  standard  of  Tecumseh  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Nearly  the  whole  tribe  are  now  located  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

The  Wtandots  or  Hurons  composed  one  of  the  few  great  nations  of  the  Hurons,  and 
consisted  of  five  tribes.  When  the  French  arrived  in  Canada,  they  found  the  Wyandots 
at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Algonquins,  engaged  in  a  war  with  their  kindred,  the 
"  Five  Nations."  Although  the  Erigas  or  Eries,  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Huron,  pos- 
sessed the  land  south  of  Lake  Erie,  yet  the  Wyandots  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
of  Ohio,  and  when  finally  dispersed  by  the  Five  Nations,  they  asserted  their  sovereignty 
over  that  region,  and  granted  lands  to  the  Delawares.  They  had  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  Algonquins,  and  marshalled  them  into  battle  whenever  occasion  required.  It 
was  from  them  that  Pennsylvania  obtained  a  deed  of  cession  for  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  state.  In  1795  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  made,  and,  although  signed  by  several 
nations,  the  Wyandots  made  the  principal  cession  of  territory  to  the  United  Slates.  A 
portion  of  the  tribe  joined  the  British  during  the  last  war,  and  are  now  in  Canada. 

The  Miamis  or  Twightees,  and  the  Pinckashaws,  inhabited  the  regions  of  the 
Maumee,  and  they  claimed  jurisdiction  from  that  river  to  the  highlands  which  separate 
the  waters  of  the  Wabash  from  those  of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  The  Miamis  occupied  the 
northern  and  the  Pinckashaws  the  southern  portion  of  this  territory.  The  former,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  French,  carried  on  a  bloody  war  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  have  ever 
been  among  the  most  active  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  wars  against  the  United  States. 
They  finally  ceded  their  lands  to  our  government. 

The  Delawares  were  a  tribe  of  the  Lenni  Lenapes,  and  inhabited  the  entire  valley 
of  the  Schuylkill.  The  Five  Nations,  who  gave  the  Delawares  the  scornful  title  of 
"women,"  brought  them  under  subjection  about  the  year  1650.  The  increase  of  white 
population  in  the  Schuylkill  valley,  drove  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Susquehaunah,  and 
between  1740  and  1750  many  of  them  crossed  the  Allegany  mountains,  and  obtained 
fi-om  the  Hurons  a  grant  of  land  upon  the  Muskingum  river.  In  1758,  the  balance  of 
the  tribe  removed  from  Pennsylvania  into  the  "  Ohio  country." 

The  EniEs  and  the  Andastes  occupied  the  country  south  of  Lake  Erie,  whose  name 
was  derived /rom  the  former  tribe.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  former 
in  1755,  and  the  latter  in  1672.  But  little  is  known  of  their  history,  and  scarcely  a  visi- 
ble remnant  of  them  remained  when  the  whites  first  settled  in  Ohio.  The  Andastes 
were  located  principally  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Winnebagoes  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  inhabited  the  present  region  of  Ohio 
at  any  time,  their  coimtry  being  further  west.  They  belong  to  the  great '.SVowx  division, 
and  when  white  settlements  were  made  in  Ohio,  the  Winnebagoes  formed  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Indian  population.  The  Winnebagoes  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  force 
of  Black  Hawk,  the  famous  Sac  chief,  in  his  war  upon  our  border  settlements  in  1832. 

The  Six  Nations  (the  Iroquois  proper)  composed  a  powerful  confederacy,  consisting 
of  the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cai/ugas,  the  Ssnecas,  and  the  Tus- 
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caroras.  The  confederacy  at  first  consisted  of  only  five,  and  was  distinguished  as  the 
Five  Nations.  They  were  afterward  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  of  the  south.  When  the 
confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  was  formed,  is  not  certainly  known.  When  first  dis- 
covered by  the  whites,  they  were  at  war  with  nearly  all  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  What 
is  now  western  New  York  was  their  abiding  place,  but  as  early  as  1665,  they  had  pushed 
their  conquests  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  even  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Eries,  in  Ohio.  In  1672,  they  destroyed  the  Andastes  upon  the  Ohio  river. 
In  1714,  they  were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  from  North  Carolina,  and  then  the  confed- 
eracy took  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations,  by  which  it  is  better  known  as  connected  with 
our  history.  They  took  up  arms  against  us  in  the  revolution,  and,  in  the  language  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  "  they  hung  like  the  scythe  of  Death  upon  the  rear  of  our  settlements, 
and  their  deeds  are  inscribed  with  the  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk,  in  characters  of 
blood,  on  the  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
hawk." In  the  final  cession  of  lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United  States,  by  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  Six  Nations  occupied  a  conspicuous  station. 

These  Indian  nations  are  now  dwdndled  down  to  mere  remnants,  and  in  Ohio  they 
are  but  a  handful  compared  with  their  original  numbers.  Westward  emigration  and  the 
gradual  decadence  which  the  Indian  race  everywhere  exhibits,  have  removed  nearly  all  of 
them  from  Ohio,  and  m  many  parts  the  children  of  the  forest  have  entirely  disappeared. 


THE  ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY  AT  CINCINNATI. 

(see  frontispiece.) 

The  great  astronomical  observatory  at  Cincinnati  is  not  only  one  of  the  glories  and 
wonders  of  the  great  west,  but  is  a  substantial  monument  to  the  genius  and  enterprise  of 
the  republic.  But  while  we  claim  this  great  work  as  a  part  of  the  intellectual  treasure 
of  our  common  country,  we  must  not  forget  that  its  origin  and  completion,  and  all  the 
vast  benefits  which  its  existence  must  confer,  are  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  directed 
by  the  sublime  genius  and  untiring  perseverance  and  industry  of  one  man.  Professor  0. 
M.  Mitchel,  of  Cincinnati  college. 

For  a  long  time  the  attention  of  that  ardent  student  and  efficient  instructor  had  been 
directed  to  the  erection  of  an  observatory  in  Cincinnati,  that  should  be,  in  magnitude  and 
appointment,  worthy  of  our  growing  republic.  For  the  want  of  such  an  instrumentality, 
the  teaching  of  practical  astronomy  was  a  severe  and  often  unsatisfactory  task,  and  Mr. 
Mitchel  at  last  determined  to  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  work  of  erecting  an  observatory 
on  a  large  scale. 

To  ascertain  the  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject  of  astronomy,  and  the  interest  felt 
in  the  subject.  Professor  Mitchel  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy  in  the  hall  of 
Cincinnati  college.  They  attracted  a  full  attendance  of  the  most  intelligent  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  during  the  course,  the  lecturer  and  a  few  enterprising  gentlemen 
matured  a  plan  for  the  erection  and  fiirnishing  of  a  suitable  building.*  This  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  audience  at  the  close  of  the  last  lecture,  at  which  time,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  few  gentlemen,  in  lending  their  aid,  more  than  two  thousand  persons  were 
present.  The  announcement  of  the  design  and  plan  was  very  favorably  received,  and  in 
three  weeks  the  three  hundred  subscribers  had  been  obtained,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
public  meeting.f 

As  soon  as  the  arrangements  were  complete,  and  the  association  was  organized.  Pro- 
fessor Mitchel  was  commissioned  to  visit  Europe  to  procure  instruments,  examine  obser- 

*  The  plan  proposed  was  a  simple  one.  It  was  to  divide  the  entire  amount  of  money  to  be  raised, 
into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  ;  every  shareholder  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  observatory, 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  control,  to  be  elected  by  the  shareholders.  Before  any  subscrip- 
tion should  become  binding,  the  names  of  three  hundred  subscribers  should  first  be  obtained.  This 
accomplished,  those  three  hundred  should  meet,  organize,  and  elect  a  board,  who  should  thencefor- 
ward manage  the  att'airs  of  the  association.  The  plan  succeeded,  and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Astronomical  Society. 

t  Mr.  Mitchel,  in  his  pretace  to  a  volume  of  his  published  lectures,  says:  "Two  resolutious  were 
taken  in  the  outset,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  any  success  which  may  have  attended  any  of  my  own 
personal  eftorts :  first,  to  work  faithfully  for  five  years,  during  all  the  leisure  which  could  be  spared 
from  my  regular  duties ;  second,  never  tt>  become  angry,  under  any  provocation,  while  in  tlie  prosecu- 
of  tho  enterprise." 
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vatories,  and  to  acquire  any  other  requisite  knowledge  upon  the  important  subject  in  hand. 
He  left  N.ew  York  in  June,  1842,  and  after  visiting  London  and  Paris,  and  searching  un- 
BuccessfuHy  for  an  object-glass  for  a  telescope,  of  the  size  required,  he  determined  to  visit 
Munich,  celebrated  for  its  optical  instrument-makers.  There  he  found  one  of  nearly 
twelve  inches  diameter  and  superior  finish.  To  mount  this  glass  properly  would  require 
about  two  years,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  Professor  Mitchel  made  a  conditional 
arrangement  to  purchase  that  and  other  instruments,  and,  after  remaining  a  while  at 
Greenwich  observatory,  in  England,  he  returned  home,  and  set  about  raising  the  ten 
thousand  dollars  by  subscription.  This  was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  instrument 
ordered. 

The  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in  an  eligible  situation  was  Professor  Mitchel's  next 
care.  This  was  speedily  accompUshed  by  the  liberality  of  Nicholas  Longworth,  Esq., 
who  presented  the  society  with  four  acres  of  ground  upon  a  hill-top  rising  some  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and  commanding  a  perfect  horizon  in  all  directions. 
Within  six  weeks  after  the  donation,  not  less  than  one  hundred  men  were  at  work  upon 
the  hill-top  and  in  the  city,  and  mechanics  of  all  trades  subscribed  for  the  stock,  to  be 
paid  for  in  work.  The  stone  of  which  the  building  is  erected  was  quarried  from  the 
grounds  of  the  society,  the  lime  was  burnt  upon  the  hill,  and  by  these  economical  expen- 
ditures the  building  was  finally  covered  in  without  incurring  any  debt.* 

A  difficulty  now  arose.  The  condition  of  the  bond  by  which  the  lot  of  ground  was 
held,  required  the  completion  of  the  observatory  in  two  years  from  its  date.  The  funds 
of  the  society  were  reduced  to  a  unit,  and  Professor  Mitchel  exhausted  his  own  private 
resources  in  pushing  on  the  work.f  The  great  telescope  arrived  in  Cincinnati  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  and  in  March  the  building  was  ready  for  its  reception.  The  observatory  is 
now  complete,  and  its  originator  and  founder  is  wielding  its  mighty  instrument  of  sidereal 
discovery  and  triumph,  with  no  assistant  out  of  his  own  immediate  family,  in  exploring 
the  heavens  south  of  the  equator,  and  the  remeasurement  of  Striive's  double  stars  in  that 
region.  This  he  does  when  not  engaged  (as  he  is  necessarily  a  greater  part  of  his  time) 
in  duties  "  far  more  closely  allied  to  earth  than  to  the  stars."  Surely  such  genius,  hope- 
ful enterprise,  and  patriotic  self-denial,  will  be  amply  rewarded,  if  not  in  substantial 
temporalities,  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  great  work  for  the  cause  of  science, 
and  contributed  a  rich  jewel  for  the  crown  of  American  renown. 


*  The  comer-stone  of  the  pier  which  was  to  sustain  the  great  refracting  telescope,  was  laid  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1843.  This  was  Sir.  Adams's 
last  great  oration. 

t  He  had  agreed  to  give  his  services  to  the  observatory  for  ten  years,  hoping  that  his  salary  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  would  be  sufficient  for  ail  his  private  wants.  But  at  the  very  moment  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  means,  and  the  observatory  needed  the  most  aid,  the  college  buildings  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  his  salary,  of  cour.se,  ceased.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  abandon  the  observatory, 
and  he  knew  that  the  college  could  not  be  rebuilt  for  a  long  time.  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
means  for  the  support  of  his  family,  not  inconsistent  with  his  duties  to  the  observatory,  and  he 
finally  concluded  to  make  an  effort  for  that  end,  by  delivering  his  lectures  on  astronomy  in  the  various 
cities  of  the  Union.  In  this  labor  he  was  successful  ;  and  the  thousands  who  hstened  to  him  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  other  places,  can  attest  the  valuable  instruction  which  they  atlbrded 


THE    END. 
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